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September Atlantic, 


Ready everywhere, contains: 
IN WAR TIME. XVII, XVII. 8, Weir Mitchell. 
MEDIEVAL AND MODERY PUNISHMENT. E. P. Evans. 
SILENCE. Julia C. R. Dorr 
OLD SALEM SHOPS. Eleanor Putnam. 


THE ANATOMIZING OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
IV. Richard Grant White. 


UNDER THE MAPLES. Mary Treat. 
A LEGEND OF INVERAWE. C. F. Gordon Cumming. 
THE PIPING SHEPHERD. Katharine Pyle. 


WOLFE ON THE PLAINS OF ABRAHAM. Francis 
Parkman. 


THE LAKES OF UPPER ITALY. IL 


THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH MAGAZINES. 
E, Pascoe. e 


THE DESPOTISM OF PARTY. Herbert Tuttle. 


THE VOLCANIC ERUPTION OF KRAKATOA. E, W- 
Sturdy. 


ELIZABETH. Lucy Larcom. 

NOT MUTE, BUT INGLORIOUS. Julie K. Wetherill. 
TO .... Paul H. Hayne. 

A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 

RECENT FICTION. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RARITY. 

THE CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB. 


Charles 


35 cents a number; $4.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 


Boston, 





The Foreign Eclectic. 


A Monthly Magazine of Selections from European Pe- 
riodical Literature, in the French and German Lan- 
guages. 


PartI., French ; Part IL., German, 

September No 

Highly endorsed by leading professors and teachers of 

languages. 

TERMS:—Yearly subscription to each Part, $2.50; to 

both Parts (double number), $4. Single copies of each 

art, 25 cents; both Parts in one number, 35 cents. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


. Now Ready. 





+,* Single copies for sale and subscriptions received 
by all first-class booksellers and newsdealers. 


THE FOREIGN ECLECTIC CO, 
Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOW READY. 





The Life and Public Services 
OF 


Grover Cleveland. 


By Pendleton King. With new Portrait on 
Steel, and Engravings of the City Hall in 
Buffalo and the Capitol in Albany. 16mo, 
cloth extra, $1; campaign edition, paper 
covers, 30 cents. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, | 
27 and 29 West } 880 Street, New York. 


COMMUNITY C dG 


including Fruits, at a Ja and Poul- 
try packed under the best conditions, and free from 
adulteration. Orders now received for Fall shipment. 
ce-list sent on application. Address ONE(DA COM. 
MUNITY (Limited), Community, N. Y. 


NED G OoDs, 


Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, oy States; 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme 
ILACK HALL Sc "“HOOL.—A 
Preparatory Schoo! for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARL#*s G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


second, by Towns. 


fami and 


CONNECTICUT, “ay Bridge. 
END FOR ATALOGUE OF 
Mystic Valley seal ute; 17th year: both sexes; 
health and home. “J. K. Buckiyx, LUD 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven, Grove Hall. 
TSS MONTFORT’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies.—Terth year t+ gins September 
24. For circulars and full information aadress 
Miss MONTFORT 


CONNECTICUT, ‘New Haven 
V RS. S.L. CADY'S BOARDING AND 
l Day School for Young Ladies.—West End Insti 


tute. 15th year commences Sept. 25. Send for Circular. 
CONNECTICUT, Norfolk. 
POBBINS SCHOOL.—A Family § 
day and boarding pupils. Location healthfu 
buildings new, appliances first class. Thorough prepa 
ration for C olle ge and advanced Fuglish course 
_ Address Rev. J. W. Beacn, Prin 
ILLINOIS, Chie azo. 
{ TNION COLLEGE OF LAW.—The « 
/ Term will begin Sept. 24th. For circular, address 
H. B Boot, Chicago, Ill. 
ILLINOIS, Morgan Park, Cook Co 
} ORGAN PARK MILITARY ACAD 
my,.—A first-class Preparatory School for Boys 


For full information, send for Catalogue to 
Capt. Ep. N. Kirk Tat OTT, , Supe inte neent 


INDIANA, Terre Haute, ms 
DOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTI 4% 
A School of Enginee ring. . 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, Pri 


ey Portland, 


S 


SOL 


. 


51 High Street. 


Third year begins September 22. Bos 
limited to six. 
MARYLAND, Annapolis 
NNAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
, —Boariing and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. Mrs. Richarp WeELsH, Principal, as 
sisted by able professors. Will reopen september I 


arding scholars 


MARYLAND. Baltimore. 
Y¥DGEWORTH SCHOOL.—Boarting ana 
nA Day School for Young Ladies and Childre n Th 
22d School year begins Thursday, September 18th 
Circulars ones on application to the Principal, 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, 5? Franklin Street 


annem, Baltimore 
Wo waicine S MEDICAL COLLE( OJ 
Baltimore, No. 126 \. Kutaw St., Raltimore. 
lar session of 1884-85 will open October the Ist 
A thorough course of three years’ instruction by Lec 
tures, Clinics, and practical work in Laboratory, Drug 
room, and Infirmary. For Catalogues, and any further 
information, address the Dean of the College 
Wx. D. Booker, Dean. 157 Park Ave., Baltimor 
MARYLAND, C —— - 
7. TIMOTHY ENGLISH, FRI VCH, 
and German hE and Day Schoo! for Young 
Ladies reopens September 17th. Principals, Miss M ( 
CARTER and Miss S. KR. Carter. 


~ ‘MaRYLAND, Retmertome. 
S% GEORGE'S HAL i‘. FOR BO 


Unsurpassed. $250 to $8). Circulars sent 


Vs.— 


-rof. J. C. Kiveark, A.M., Principal 
. ~~ MARYLAND, Reisterstown. A 
THE HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


Tne Diocesan School for Girls 
healthfulness, thorough instruction, careful traiving 
and the refining influences of a Christian home 

Rev. ARTHUR J. Ricw, A.M... M.D., Reisterstown. Md 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR 
4 dies. The fifty-sixth year opens on Thursday 
September 4. For admission apply to Miss PRILENA 
McKeey, Principal; for circulars to W. F. Drarer, an 
over, Mass. 


Noted fer 


YOUNG LA- 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. Eowyn H. Besyverr, LL.D. 





ASSACHUSETTS, Boston 


| H®: ME FOR YOUNG LADIES AT 
| tending Private or ‘fese fal Schools.—Refer to 
Rt. Rev. br. Paddock and Rev. Dr. Edward BE. Hale. For 
' circulars, address A. H. Hort, 16 Mariborough St 


y* THROOP’S ENGLISH A. @p, 
French School for young ladies and chi: 7 


PRICE 10 CENTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
NSTI7I UTE ef TECHNOLOGY. Con 
in Civil, Mechanical and Mining Fngtnee ring 
mistry, Architecture ete. WersTen WELLS, Sec'y 
Frances A. Wataxen. Pree 


Che 


MASSACHUSETTS, Hoston 


| ISS PUTNAM WILL OPEN 7 
4 nineteenth vear of ber Family and Day S« 


for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 04, INsé. at \ 
6S Marlborough Street. Special affenfton groen fo ts 
Wm. M 


yirls. Refers, by permissto » Hon hvarts 
Prof. A. P. Peaboey, DD, Cambridge, Mass; Rew Menry 
A. Coit. DLD., Principal St. Paul's Sechox ‘ t ‘ 
H.; and many other eminentscholars, Prospectus ser 
on application to Principal 
Miss PUTNAM 

l regard vour principles and methods of teaching 
and vour entire modeoft conducting your sclis an 
you have expl wined 1 to tne, as deserving unqua i 
mumendation. Your plan, too, has proved eminentis 
successful for 1 have never witnessed proofs of mer 
thorough and faithful teaching, and of ore accurat 
and intelligent learning, then have appeared 


eXamination of your school 


ery sincerely yours A. FP Prat 

CAMBRIDGR, March 25, Ls 

Iregard Miss Putnam as admirably we pualit e 
thre harge of a Home S« ~l an ther ut 
found within the Limits of Roston a s ro such « 
school more sirable tn all its surtn tings ¢t? ' 
house in Marlborough Street A.t FA 

CAM 1 Maret 1 

Mas SSACHUSETTS Bast »Newt ry St 


V7 SS if WK, d > a 4 
fils reopens We nesday t ist, INs4 A 


imitea number of t arding pup 


MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, Franklin Squarn 





TEN ENGLANI CONS 

4 of Must 

Musi* Vox aradl Instrumental, and Tunin 

Art Drawing vain Modelling, and 1} 1 t 

ratory Literature and Languages 

Home Flegant acy Miations for atv #1 
tent< 

Vail Term begins Sept. lith. Beaatif v lilustrated 


odar free Address Eo Tourer, Director 


dp 2, “ASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 18 Boylston Pl 
+ $2 rr mn , : \ € 
. Tp a ( C/A d 
t>, yf Technology, and ceneral education of 
b > scho all Ter bewins Wednesday 
Se} a ALRERT HaLF 
“O 
M. xf -stTTs, Braintree 
PYs73 / rj x” ery Vv V = ( 


T2 LA {¢ Obie” 
se in Enelish Stud 
Head Master 


preparatory and general cour 
es and Modern Languages. J. B. SEWaLt, 


Massa HUSETTS, Fasthampton 


i rs / ‘ \ Si Wi Vv {Ak} PR? 

Rares ts vs for the various collewes and high 

e t of science The fall term will begin Sept. 4 
guc address J. H. Sawyer, M.A 


Acting Principal 


Mas sacuuserrs, Great Barrington, Berkshire Co 
CEDCWICK INSTITUTE. — A Si 
x lect family s ho. lfor boys. Address 
H. J. Vas Lenver, DD 


Mass ACHUSETTS Gree nfield 


DR ere he d iq] i ¢ 4FIO0] for Youn, 
men ‘Estab lished in iséy, J.C. Parsons, Prin. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Groton 
( *“ROTON SCHOCL FOR BOYS, —A 
7 limited number of scholars will be taken in the 
autumn 
ror particulars, address 
ENDICOTT PEABODY, 
Episcopal Theol. School, Cambridge, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 37 


VOY ACAD  } During thi por 

2 year five boys from Pittsfield, Mass , have been 
among the pupils of the Lenox (Mass.) academy, and 
the Pittafie 4 Sun of August 14 contains the following 
unsolicited editorial note 

The fall term of Mr. Harlan RH. Baliard’s most excel 
lent Lenox Academy opens September 17. Fortunate the 
parent and pupil whocan have advantages whic h this 
icademy af: wads, in the quiet, healthy, moral, beautiful 
vid tren of Lenox, and the care and tiaining of Mr. bal 
iard and his COrps OJ assistants. Lenox Academy ta‘a 
school Sor boys, and. more than merely that, it offers a 
good fe home, instruction, counsel, advice, inspira 
fion, and friendship.” 

Lenox Academy is a family school. Modern lan 
guages thoroughly taught. Terms, board and tuition, 
855° per year. Best New York and Boston references. 
For prospectus, ete , address the principal. 


Massacuusetts, Lenox, Berkshire County. 
ENOX ACADEMY.—A_ Preparatory 
~ School for Boys. Terms $550. Address HanLAN 
RH. Raw “RD, P . Principal. 


Continued on Page ‘t, 
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The N ation. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
THe WEER...cccccccccccccccccccce Cocercccccecocccoes sees 145 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS....... 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 


More of It OTT 
AnU nfortunate Comparison.. ae gunn: ae 
Another “ Find ” in the Seta ‘Letters.......... 151 


Railways, Production, and Population... siaieaadail 
The Politico-Clerical Crisis in Belgium....... 
Our Vacation Article 


A Frenchman on the American Constitution...... 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : 
PE ecccndnndcacenccnccocsccseccseeussenceusnsesee 155 


CORRESPONDENCE : 


The Blackmailers at Work 
Voting for Morals Now. 





College Controversy........... 
Archeology in Asia... 
PI 0.0 nbcdndbkenkecneasescantssenscececesdscecceseesscet 157 
REVIEWS: 
Columbus—A Portrait Reset. ...............ceceecenes 160 
BO HN Ba oc nc cctccccccccccecececcesess I61 
A Treatise on the Law of See Statute of Frauds.— 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 

sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at exptration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by cheok or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTIon. 

When a change of address ts desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Bow 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





Scale of 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. | <oue 


| No devtation.] 





|—_ 
|— 
On any page not specified, 15 cents per line — 
each tusertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. eo 
A column (140 lines $20 each insertion; with ———* 
ehoice of page, $27. 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion ; with) ~ 





ehotce of position, $80. - 10 
Double rates for top of column or other pre-\— 

ferred position, when specified ; where positions|— 

are not specified, advertisements are classified as a 

far as possible and arranged in order of size, — 16 


the largest at the top. 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not|— 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leoves not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent. ; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts 
one-third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION t sent free to those who advertise in tt, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts 13,000 
coptes. The Subscription List ts always open to inspec- 
tion. 








*,* Copies of Tot NATION may be procured in 
London ot B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square; 
George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; or F. Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand; and American News Read- 
ing Room, 8 mand market, 





Deeatic 
2 S Pitted with i Glasses. Field, 
Marine, an: lasses, Telescopes Micro- 


6co ‘Acoustie ¢ Matter for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
Oo , 41 Union Bre tee York. 


ALDSTEIN, 
Catalogues by enclosing stan:p. Estab’ 1840, 
ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 





Decoration. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
Artists in Stained Glass. 


OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, ete. 
etc, T. B. Stewart & Co.. 75 W. Twenty- third 8 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


ork, 











Proyesstonal. 
y NOCH KNIGHT, 


Attcrney at Law, Portland, Me. 
Spec lalty of Commercial Collections throughout Maine. 


OSEPH F. RANDOLPH. New [Jersey 
/ Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,& 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Desi, 


Interior Decoration and all Art-work, 
| Ave., N. Y. 








ers in 
44 Fifth 





Schools. 


Continued from ist Page. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
“ANNETT INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
ZT Ladies.—Family and Day School; full co of 
Teachers and Lecturers. The Thirty first Year will be 
gin Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1884. For Catalogue and Circu 
ar apply to Kev. Gro. GANNETT, A.M., 69 Chester Square- 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL for 


Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 19. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—Preparatory and 
Boarding School for Boys. New year begins 
16th September. Eart application desirable to secure 
rooms. Address for information 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A ~ 


paratory School for Boys. Terms, #450. ata 
logues on application. GEORGE F. MILLS, | — Is 


MASSACHUSETTS, Stockbridge 
ys yA S AND YOUNG MEN PRIVA TE- 
ly fitted for College. Conditioned or rejected 
candidates coached, summer or winter. 


MASSACHUSETTS, So. Had] 
OUNT HOL YOKE " SEMINAR Y.— 
Four years’ course for women. Laboratories. 
cabinets, and art gallery. Livrary of a aed volumes. 
Board and Tuition l75a year. Addre 
Miss BLANCHARD, Prin., So. Hadley, Mass. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
O ade 4RD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 


arding and Day ag for Girls and Young 


wt > she Pa spel. 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 


Graduate of ——- te Coll., Boston Univ., and 
Newnham ColL, Cambridge, England. 


~ MASSACHU SETTS, Worcester 
Ores INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 


Ladies. Address Rev. Joun G. MULHOLLAND, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Westfield, ‘Hampden Co. 


y¥AMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—COL- 
lege preparation a specialty. Special drill 
when required. Can receive — pupils. Refers to 
college presidents as to preparation on entrance. The 
best of care and thorough instruction. Address 
HENRY Dame, A.M, 











F. HOFFMANN. 


Women. 








MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton 
7EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
j Class Schools.—the 32d School Year of this 
Family and Day School for Boys and Girls will begin 
Sept. 17, 1884. For catalogue, address NaTH’L T. ALLEN, 


MIcHiIGaN, Orchard Lake. 

ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 

—A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admittes to University upon diploma. Loca- 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
For catalogue address Lieut. A. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U. 8. Am a 











New Jersey, Morris’ 
ISS £. ELIZABE. TH DANA RE- 
opens the Souieaey at Morristown, N. J.,Sep- 
ber 17. native French teaches. Superior 
teacbers of Vocal + Instrumental Music. Art beacher, 
G. H. ncCord, A.N A. and tuition in English and 
Frencb, $500 per annum, Circulars on application. 


New Jersey, Newton. 
OLLEGIA TE INSTITUTE.—BOYS 
7tol7a sesctalty, Location high (750 feet 
above sea hovel) healthy, beautiful. Rudiments, busi- 
ness, academic, College preparatory, music, gymnasi 
um. Grounds 15 acres. Kidin departenens. with 
horses and chilliren’s mics. Catal 
highest endorsements. OEL WILSON, A. 








ues free with 
P -» Principal. — 





Ew JeRsEY, Summ 
UMMI TA CADEMM Y.—A PREPARA 
wy School for Bo 8 located in a beautiful 
and heathful part of the Sta! 5 Swany miles from New 
York. Ly a eed advantages in English, Classics. 
four Modern La ages, Chemistry, Drawing, and Mili- 
tary Drill. Send f ‘or catalogue. ALFRED N, FULLER, Prin- 


Ew York, Alban 
LBANY LA Ww SCHOOL, — FALL 
Term ns Sept. 2, 1884. For Ciroulegs ad- 
dress the Dean, Horace SMITH, LL.D., Albany, N.Y. 


New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 


ELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LA- 








dies. Full oot te course. Music and Art. 
Session begins Sept. 1 be 
Send for ao” 


E. 8. FrisBre, D.D., President. 


New York, Buffalo. 
—_ ISABELLA WHITE, Stamford, 
has assumed charge of St. Margaret's 
School, attalo N. Y. x Sept. 1 Miss White should 
be addressed at Butler, P 


“New York, ee 
yYORT HILL, a ‘eae Schoet for Boys. 
Number limited to 12. Two vacancies remain. 
Anne $600. For circulars, address Rev. JAMES HaT 
TRICK LEE, 


New York Cry, 43 West 39th Street. 

Ae’ H. CORSE S SCHOOL FOR BO ¥5, 
West 39th Street, reopens September 2 

Jntil a 15 address Cotuit, Mass. 


Ew YORK City, 70 Bible House. 
MERICAN KINDERGARTEN NOR- 
mal School begins Sept. 18. Good positions for 
many teachers. FEmi_y M. Cok, Prin. and Ed. of Kinder- 
garten Magazine. lllustrated Catalogue of New Material. 


New York Cry, 46 East 58th Street. 
A TSS MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS 
* seopens her School for Y: fomne, Ladies and Misses 
not under ten years of . Oct. 8. Classes for adults 
after January 5. Thoro preparation for college ex- 
aminations. Advanced classes in History of Art. Lite- 
rature, Science, and Mathematics. Classes in History 
of Art and Universal Literature conducted by Miss Nor- 
All teachers of English and Mathemat 7 college 
graduates. Unusual advantages for Modern Languages 
gna Music. Boarding pupils limited to 12. 


New York City, 148 Madison Avenue. 
RS. ROBER TS AND MISS WALK- 
lish and French School for Young 


La- 
— and Little oe Be work not required for pu- 
ls under fourteen, and greatly reduced for the Senior 


aA 
—_— Mrs. Roperts till Sept. 15th, Cottage City, 




















~NEW YORK City. 32 E. 57th} 
ISS V. A. PEEBLES . ND MISS A. 
K. Thompson will open an English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day Schoo! for Youn les 
and Children on Wednesday, October 1, 1884, at 32 East 
57th St., New York. For ticulars, address Box 199, 





Equitable Buliding, New York City. 
New YorkK CIry, 711 and 713 5th Ave. (just below 
Central Park and opposite Dr. Hall's Church). 


LILLE. RUEL AND MISS ANNIE 
Brown’s English, French, and German Board- 
ing and Day School will reopen Monday. Sept. 29, 1884. 
New York City, 8 E. Forty-seventh Street. _ 
WE “NEW YORK "EATIN. SCHOOL 
will reopen Monday, Sepg. Preparation for 
conewe._ Four arders. —_' V. DaBNeY, P » Principal. — 
Ew York Crry, 315 West 57th St. 
l TAN NORMAN INSTITUTE FOR 
Ladies. Founded 1857. Reopens Oct. 2. 
Dr. and Mme. Van Toanen 
Principals. 





Missou RI, St. Lou : 
7. LOUIS L. 1iV SCHOOL.—WA SH- 
ington University, St. ya Mo. Eighteenth 
year begins Oct, 15, 1884. Appl 
Ww Laan G. HAMMOND, 
Dean of Law Faculty. 
NEW HAMPSH!RE, Exeter. : 2 
VIILLIPS EXETER ACADEM Y.—The 
102d year begins September 10th. 
For C atalogue, apply to the on 


NEw -w HAMPSHIRE, Portsmout 
WE ELEVENTH PEAR OF MISS A. 

C. Morgan’s well-known School for Young La- 
dies wilh commence September 24, 1884. Early applica- 
tion is desirable. 

New JERSEY. Bridget 
OUTH gas J TN STITUTE.—Both 
sexes ; da corps of teachers; instruction tho- 
h; Music, “Painting. Drawing ; climate mild ; very 
hea salehy. Begins Sept. 10th. Address H. K. TRASK, Prin- 

















~ NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S En a and 





Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


French Boarding and Day School for Young La- 
dies and Children will reopen September 17. 








New York, Elmira. 
D agp FEMALE COLLEGE.—Tho- 
ry Cou furnished for College, Eclectic, and Pre- 
poeow ourses of Stud ys also Music and Art. Heated 
y steam. and furnish han tang Charges un- 
— moderate. Kev. x. W. CowLes .. Pres. 


Ew YorK, Fishkill-on-Hudson. 
OME SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN 
under 14 years.—Miss E. Seaman and Mrs. L. 
. Wood, Principals. ages taught by = Sau- 
veur met! hheference to Professor Sauv Bur- 
li mn. VE. Fall term ins Sept. 17tb, 1884. “Tédrees 
Principais, P.O. Box 299, hkill-on-Hudson. 


New Yor, Fort Edward. 
RT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 


stitute.—Handsome new buildings, steam heated, 
with superb Chapel, Class and rooms. Board: 
ing accommodations, 120; ave enrolments, 200 pe 
term; 12 teachers. Gradua ~ urses for ladies ond 
gentlemen: Classical, Scientific, College preparato 

and Commercial. duates this year thom 10 of the 
States. 30 free booed yeasiy—Att Cossesy, Music. 
27th ee 15. a Jos. E. Kine, D.D 














rT "PA UL $° “HALL. —A happy Home 
School for 14 boys under 14. Four instructors. 
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New YorK, Oswego. 
us NDERGARTSN VERS TRAINED AT 
Oswego State Normal and Training School. Rare 
opportunities offered. 
Send for circular. 





New York, Sing Sin , 
“WE MOU. N7 i “Pr EASANT MILI- 
tary Academy.—A select Boarding School for 
Boys and Young Men at Sing Sing, on the Hudson. The 
fitty third year of this well-known school begins Sep 
tember 18th, 1884. 
For information or circulars, apply to 
HOWE ALLEN, 
Prin cipal. 





NEW York, Suspension Bridge 
E VEAUX COLLEGE. _—Prepares for 
the Universities, etc. to ma $350 per annum. 
Warns &. Munro, A.M., Presid 





New York, Utica. F a 

RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL for YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school vear begins Thurs. 

day, Sept 18, 1884. Applications should be made early, 





NEw YorK, West New Brighton, 8. I. P 
: AUSTIN'S. SCHOOL WILL 
reopen Sept. 18. Rector: Rev. m4 G. Morti- 
mer(Univ. of London); Assistants: Kev. G. E. 
(Brown); Rev. B. 8. Lassiter (Princeton); 
Kees (Christ Church, Oxford, with Honors); 
Paton (Trinity Coll., Oxford), and others. 





On16, Cincinnati. ’ ’ ; ‘ 
( MIICKERING Classical and Scientific In- 
; stitute—1855-1884.—Boarding and Day School for 
3098. 
Primary, Secondary, and Collegiate Departments. 
Send for catalogue to the —— 
y. H. VENABLE, A.M. 





Oui0, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. , a he 
ATS AND MISS ROBERTS 
will open their Englisb and French Family and 
Day School Sept. 24th, 1884. at, the expiration of Miss 
Nourse’s three years’ contract for = io her day school. 
They offer excellent advantages to 6 jal students, as 
well as in the course which is intended f for those fi fitting 
for Howard and other College examinations. For circu- 
lars apply at 95 Park Avenue. 


Onto, Cincinnati. ¥ ‘ey 
A JOUNT AUBURN YOUNG LADIES 
Institute, Cincinnati.—Family and Day School, 
Beautiful location; large grounds. Thorough scholar- 
ship; best Music and Art advant tages. 
Fall session opens Sept. 24. 
For circulars, address 





H. THANE MILLER. Pres't. 





~ PENNSYLVANIA, Bethleh 
Moe VIAN SEMIN aR Y FOR YOUNG 
Ladies.—One hundredth year. Thoroughness and 


personal supervision especial features. Send for cata- 

logues. 1 A Ree ie 
PENNSYLVANIA, Jermantown, 

ADAME CLE MONT S S SCHOOL 


Le Rina for young, ladies and little girls. 
27th year begins Sept. 18. Miss E. CLEMENT, Principal. 
Mise VIRGINIA WILKE, Associate Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Nazareth, Northampton Co. 
TA ZA RETH HALL BOARDING 
School for Boys. The one hundredth school 
year begins Wednesday, Sept.10. Present addresses of 
former pupils sre desired, with a view to preparations 

for a fitting Centennial celebration in 1885. 

EvuGENe Leipert, Principal. 
J. T. ZorN, Associate oe 


PENNSYLVaNIA, Ogon ae 
GONTZ SCHOOL. FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies.—The thirty fifth year of this School (Chest- 
nut St. Seminary), the second at Ogontz, Jay Cooke's 
beautiful country seat near Philadelphia, will com- 
mence September 24th. 
Principals—Misses BonNEY and DILLAYE. 
BeNNETT and EasTMaN. 
Address letters to Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa.; 
grams to York Road Station, North Penna. R. ‘R. 








tele- 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4116 Spruce Sireet. 
A TSS GORDON'S FRENCH AND ENG- 
é lish School for Young Ladies and Little Girls 
will reopen September 15th. 
A Resident French Teacher. 
Vocal se Kllen G. Haydo 
Plago-_Hies ¥ ga Bch inney. under dPrection of Mr. 
m). 





Wm. H. Sherwood (of 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANASLE S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies, The thirty-sixth* year begins Sept. 24, 1884. 





a, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue. 
RS. WAL TER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
School ror ¥ oun Eaio wll reopen. —- 


SYLVANIA, Pottstown. 

7 HE "HILL SCHOOL.—PREPARATO- 

ry to College, University, and Business. Num- 
ber limited, efficiency increased, new build and 
equipment, heated by steam, lighted by electricity, 
provided with hot and cold water and single ‘ 
throughout. Perfect oe A appointments. Gymna- 
sium complete, under direction of —— and spe- 
cial instructor. Prompt application n peeeary. 
JOHN MEIGs, PhD. Principal. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadetphia. 
HE MISSES L. V. SMITH . {ND RB. 
Ashbridge’ 8 Boarding and Day School for Y oung 
Ladies and Children will reopen September 24, L854, at 
1833 Chestnut Street. 


VERMONT, Barre. é 
ARRE ACADEMY. — The thirty-third 
>) scholastic year begins Thursday, Aug. 28th, and 
continues 13 weeks. Delightful and healthy location, 
and pleasant rooms. Three regular courses of study, 
including German and French ; groparing for business 
or college ; military tac tics and drit Roard, includin 
room and ‘washing, 75 per week. For catalogue, a 
dress EDWaRD a. DuTCcHER, A.B., Principal. 


psa RHODE ISLAND, Provicence. : 

fe RIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
both sexes. Established in 1810. Term begins 

September 3, 1884. Address AUGUSTINE JONES, A. M. 


¥ Vireinia, Lexington 
HE VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTT- 
tute.—Those wishing to enter as Cadets apply 
without delay to the undersigned, by whom Catalogues 
and necessary information will be supplied. 
Francis H. SMITH, Superintendent, 


Virainia, Petersburg. 
[ TNIVERSITY SCHOOL, — Txenticth 
f omnes session begins first Monday be October. 
Thorou ee cao for University of rginia, col- 
leges o hest grade, and U.S. Naval paw Military 
Academies. Full staff; climate mild, yet bracing ; lo 
cation very healthy ; pupils uniformly successful. For 
catalogues, address W. Gorpox Mec ‘abe, Head Master 
Keferences: Chas. M. Fry, President Bank of New 
York ; Jos. W. Harper, jr.. of Harpe r& Bros.; and Geo, 
H. Byrd (patrons of the school); Professors B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve (Johns —. »kins University), Chariton T. Lewis 
(New York city H. Toy and Chas. RK. Lanman (Har 
vard), and the Fac ulty of the University of Virgiuta. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., 1305 17th St., cor. Massachu 
setts Ave., vicinity of Scott Circle 
i RENCH AND ENGLISH FAMILY 
and Day School for Young Ladies and Little 
Girls, under the direction of Mrs. L. P, McbonaLp and 
Miss ANNA ELLIs. 
The next school year begins Sept. 24, 
method used in French. 
Travel class will leave for Europe June, 
CANADA, Quebec, 8 Hébert St 
T HE MISSES MACHIN S SCHOOL fer 
the Board and Education of Young Ladies will 
reopen Sept. 8, 1884, Circulars sent on application. 
GERMANY Hannover, 52 Groase Barlinge. 
ISS HILKEN’S Boarding-School 


Youn, eee Address H. G. HILKEN. Box 
Baltimore. M 


1884. Berlitz 


ISSS. 


> 


Cornell University. 
ISS4. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS REGIN AT 


16, 1884. 


vA. M., SEPT. 


For the UNIVERSITY REG'!sTER, containing full state 
ments regarding requirements for admission,courses of 
study, degrees, honors, free 


expenses, scholarships, 


fellowships, etc., and for special information, apply to 
THE TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, New York. 


PREPARA TION FOR HARVARD AND 
other Collezes.—E. R Ruaaphrers. LL D, is now 


reading with candidates for the september examina 

tions and has one vacancy. There will be two vacan 

cies for reside “ oe in September. For circulars ad 

dress HvUMPuHREYs, 12¥ W. Chester Park 
_ Boston, august. Rees 


(sass LES W.STONE 
TUTOR FOR HARVARD, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


AGE NC if 


JROCKWAY TEACHERS’ 
Times Building, C ate ago, will supply superinten 

dents, grade teachers, spectalists with positions in Cen 

tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


Vi —_ 


/ MASTERIN AN ACADEMY NEAR 
Boston will take one or two boys into! is family 
Preparation for Harvard or any other College: also, 
independent course, with spe. ial atte ntion to Modern 
Lanewases. both tn the Academy and at home. Address 

care of the Nation 


4 | GEN LEMAN AND LADY. Wel 7 

a no aio of their own, will take into their 
family for training and preparation for college, or 
other stucly, two bors. Successful expertence and ex 
cellent reference. 79 a iv antages of Adams Academy, 
it desired. Address “ * Quincy, Mase. 


LADY HAVING SIX VEARS EXP 
a rience in Kindergarten teaching desires a situ 
ation as governess, or to take enture charge of amall 
ehildren. Country preferred. 
Address (appointing interview 


Miss S.C. K., Box 177, Nyack, N. Y. 


| quired. “V_." F 





| LADY HAVING A PLEASAN 
home tn Cleveland, 0, would like to take charge 
Of one or two children under fifteen years. Highest 


references given 
Address Mrs. Jane Mortimer, Cleveland, 0 
POSITION AS TRAV | rA 
companion desired by a ie who has travel od 
both at home and tn Europe Referenc an give mand re 
* O. Box 281, Portsmouth, N. H 


LASSICAL MASTERSHIP WANTED 
A Harvard graduate of 1881, previously sucecss 
ful in New England. now Greek master in a chureh 
eae school for boys, desires to teach Classt sina 
chureb day-school orc a high school, hast or West, Will 
assist in English, French, and German. Able ditsciy 1 
narian, accurate scholar, apt to teach Highs at re 
rences, Including headmaster. Address A K 
of the Nation. 


are 


VASSICS ANI MODERN LAN 
guages. An experienced and highiv recommend 
ed teac fer. Ph.D. (Gottingen), desires a place in som: 
institution of high standing. Address B A. H., office of 
the Nation. 


Cet TENT AND ENPERIEN( 

teacher wants a position. Would take charge of 
asmall se ee or establish one ina favorable locality 
Address “S.," care of Nation, 


| ATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS 

4 An experienced teacher (Harvant A Bo who 

bas taken a two years’ special course tn the 

jects desires an engagement. Address 4 
ZTANTED. 


care of the Nafion 
lL ARECENTGRADUA 
of Harvard College as a private Tutor to pr 
pare a candidate for the final examination for admis 


above sul 


sion to that College, in Hagdish, Latin, Phystes, Chemis 
try, and Mathematics. 
Joun HENRY Tivinoston 
ivoll, Duteneas County, N. \ 


“HE LOMBARDINVESTMENT COM 
pany, 18 Sears Building, Boston, Mass. offers to 
trustees, guardians, and conservative investor, West 
ern Farm and City Mortgages, in ce no Minations of Sr") 
to $10,000, completed for sale and delive ry, yiehiing « 
per cent. Interest. payable semi annually.” The cotles 
tion of princtpal and prompt payment of interest 
guaranteed, These loans are carefully s: lected by the 
Compeny's Vice-President and Western Manager. rest 
dent tn the West, who has loaned ~ the eminent satis 
faction of over 2,000 Investors more than @6 000.40 
mostly for parties occupying fliuct al Positions, Savings 
Banks, Insurance and Trust Companies 


Being based on actual values, free from speculative 
influences and the fluctuations of the stock market 
they are pestowery recommended to tnvestors with 
whom safety ts the first consideration 

References by permission 

Edwin L. Godkin, Prening Poet and Nation N.Y 
Georgetown Peabody Library, Georgetown, Mass Ra 
ward Taylor, Treasurer Phillips Academy, Andover 
Mass.; William McGeorge, jr., Philadelphia, Pa 

Pan phiets giving list of the shareholders of the Con 


pany (mostiy residents of the New England and Midcls 
States) sent on request. 


James Wurrery. Harry C. LOoax. Ho CRUGER OakLFY 
MAYNARD C at oy HENRY H. Dopakt, Washington, D. Cc. 
R. TRaveRs, Specie! Partner 


PRINCES & WHITELY, 
No, 64 Broadway, New York 


r " +180 Fifth Ave.. New Yor 
Branch Offices, ; 39 Fitteenth &t., Wash ston, D.C 
Buy and sel; on commission all « classes of h vail road se 
curities, also Grain and Provisions Private telegraph 
wires to P hiladeiphia, Wilmington, Raltimore, Washing 
ton, Bridgeport, New Haven, Boston, and Pittsburgh 


{1 P. TURNER & CO., 


50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, F. ¢ 


Ruy and sel! Bonds and Stocks at all American, British, 
and Dutch Exchanges. 

Act as Agents for Railway and other Corporations tn 
payment of Coupons and Dividends, also as Transfer 
Agents. Dividends collected and remitted. Negoti 
ate Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans 


DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


New YorK 8 Tock FXcHANGE 
) PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE. 


|. ental BROTHERS & 


59 WaL. STREET. 
laste COMMERCIAL and TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use tn 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


Members ! 


CU., 


To loversof English Pale Ale we recommend 


« Burke's ” Light Sparkling Pale 
Ale 


as the Finest English Ale Bottled. Refreshing, invigo 


rating, and constituting an appetizing tonic while 
sit ghtly stimulating. Easy of digestion. For sale every 
where. 


EDWARD AND JOHN BURKE, 
Dublin and Liverpool, 
Proprietors of 
Burke's Red He od Brand of Stout. 


*“CHOOL BOOKS IN FORE IGN L. LV. 

. guages, Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Lan 
guages. Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Fremont St., 





Boston. 


eee 
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The Grand Sanatorium at Dansville, N. 


y. 





a 
Phanthieyan > etuterer, ; 


\ omer 





AN UNRIVALLED RESORT for invalids or persons seeking rest and quiet. In completeness of sani” 
tary appoiutments, this establishment is the most perfect Health Insticvution is the world—a magnifi 
cent and absolutely fire-proof building, recently erected and newly furnished with all modern con” 
veniences; the entire building heated by steam, with the most perfect system of ventilation ; location 
unsurpassed for beauty and variety of scenery; climate mild ; atmosphere pure, dry, and bracing ; 
malaria absolutely unknown; in charge of a faculty of regularly-educated physicians, several of 
whom have bad extended European opportunities for study and practice ; the mostcomplete system 
of baths on the American Continent : Vassaye, Dr. Taylor's Swedish Movements, Electricity, Mo- 
liere Thermo- Electric, Turkish, Russian, Roman Baths, etc., scientifically employed ; the best of 


care by skilled attendants. 


Standard Works in Mental Science : 


By Prest. JOHN BASCOM, of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Il THE SCIENCE OF 
Octavo, cloth extra, $2.00, 


“Aclear and strong presentation of the intuitional 
philosophy.”—Christian Intelligencer. 


Il. PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL 


MIND. 


Theology. 12mo, $1 50 
Il. THE PHALOSOPHY OF 
Rhetoric. Revised Edition. 12mo, $1.25 
lV. PRINCIFLES GF ETHICS. 


12mo, cloth, $1 75, 
‘An excellent manual of morals. Attractively writ 
ten, and very judicious as an exposition of practical 
duty.”"—Popular Science Monthly. 


Ry Prof. HENRY N, DAY. 
V. PRINCIPLES OF “STH ET- 
ics, Large 12mo, Illustrated, $2.00. 

THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS. 
An Elementary System of Theoretical and 
Practical Morality. 12mo, $1.50, 

In use in Yale College, Indiana University, and other 
colleges. 

“Aamirably adapted to beginners in metaphysical 
atudy.”—Evening Mail. 

VII. 
chology. 


V1. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





THE ELEMENTS OF PSY- | 


* A work that Is clear and impressive both in style 


and matter, and one that will tend greatly to the ele- 
vatiou of the study of mind.”—Chicago Times. 


By P. A. CHADBOURNE, M.A., M.D. 
Vill. NATURAL THEOLOGY ; 


or, Nature and the Bible from the Same 


Author. Lectures Delivered before the 
Lowell Institute, Boston. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


“In diction, method, and — the volume is attrac- 
tive and distinctive to a rare degree."’— Boston Traveller. 


By ALBERT SCHWEGLER. 


IX. HANDBOOK OF THE H1/S.- | 


tory of Philosophy. Translated and Anno- 
tated by James H. Stirling. 12mo, cloth, 
$2.50. 


“Is the best possible handbook of the history of phi- 
losophy.”"— Westminster Review, . 





*,* Full Educational and General Catalogue sent on 
application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 2jzd } New Yor hk, 





For circulars, giving complete information, address 


THE SANATORIUM, Dansville, N. Y 


O. 


D. Appleton &C 


HAVE JUST READY: 


I, 
Life ona Ranch. 


Ranch Notes in Kansas, Colorado, the In- 
dian Territory, and Northern Texas. By 
Reginald Aldridge. With Illustrations. 
16mo, paper, price, 50 cents. 


“A very interesting and amusing narrative. .. . 
Certainly Mr. Aldridge’s book ismuch more witty, con- 
tains many mure remarkable episodes, is far fuller of 
new and racy information, and, if we may trust our 
own judgment on so ticklish a point, is out and away a 
safer guide to the intending emigrant than ‘ Letters 
from our Boys,’ which have recently appeared under 
such distingulshed literary patronage.”—Fall Mall Ga- 


IL. 
In , ica " , : 
Reforms: their Difficulties 
Vrecsdhsitsoe 
and Possibilities. 
By the author of ‘Conflict in Nature and 
Life.’ 12mo, cloth. Price, $1. 
This work is in a sense a sequel to ‘ Conflict in Na- 
ture and Life,’ and readers of that work who recognized 
its penetrating and judicial spirit will welcome the 


present volume, which discusses current projects for 
reform in an impartial and searching manner, and ina 


| style to enlist the interest of all intellectual readers. 


III, 


Hland- Book for Horsewomen. 


By H. L. De Bussigny, formerly Lieutenant 
of Cavalry and Instructor of Riding in the 
French Army. 16mo, clotb, flexible. Price, 
50 cents, 


Aconvenient and trustworthy guide for ladies inthe 
difficult art of accomplished horseback riding. 





For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1,3 &5 Bond Street, New York. 


4,7 BUREAU OF REVISION EDITS 
authors’ MSS. for the press. Compilations made 


for publishers. Dr. Titus M. Coan, 110 E. 56th St., N. Y. 








‘Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


English Carecature and Satire 
on Napoleon the first. 
By JOHN ASHTON, 
Autbor of “Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne.” 
With 120 Illustrations from the Originals. 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, $9.00. 


“ Singularly readable and suggestive. Mr. John 
Ashton has done his work very well, and with rare 
unpartiality.’’—JUustrated London News. 

**Thnese volumes might be called the bistory of 
Napoleon derived trom the caricatures of the 
time.”—N. Y. Times. 


2 vols., 





Outlines of Historic Orna- 
ment. 


An Elementary Text-Book for Students and Lov- 
ers of Art. Transiated from the German. Ed- 
ited by Gilbert R. Redgrave. With 150 Il- 
lustrations. 12mo, cioth, $1.50. 

“The author of this little treatise has described 
the origin of ornament among savaye races, and has 
traced its rise and progress until it reached its 
prime among the artists of Greece and Rome. Pass- 
ing on, he has shown how Saracenic art became 
dominant. The decay of Classic learning and the 
decaaence of Rome yave place to a new era of archi- 
tecture—the beautiful and purely Christian, Gothic 
style. He hax traced the varieties of Gothic archi- 
tecture, and, lastly. he describes the rise and pro- 
gress of the arta of the Renaissance. As a text-book 
Jor those who are beginning the study of decoration 
this work should occupy a vacant place among our 
elementary art manuals.” 


The Violin: tts Famous Makers 


and Thetr Imztators. 


By GEORGE HART. 

New and Enlarged Edition, with upwards of 6u 
Engravings, 4to, about 500 pp., cloth 
extra, $12.50. 

The New and Enlarged Edition of this Standard 
Work includes the most complete List of Makers 
bitherto published, together with a most exhaus- 
tive account of Antonio Stradivari. gathered from 
valuable und relixable Cremonese MSS. and Original 
Correspondence. 

Among the Engravings of Remarkable Instru- 
ments are those mude by Antonio Stradivari for 
the Grand Duke of- Tuscany, together with nu- 
merous others of celebrity. 

This Edition, with Plates printed on fine toned 
paper, 1s limited to 500 Copies. 


NOTES AND ESSAYS ON SHAKE- 
speare. By John W. Hales. 12mo, cloth, $3.00. 
“Prof. Hailes has done well to collect his Notes 
and Essays on Shakespeare. He has always some- 
thing to tell which is worth hearing, and he im- 
parts his thought or his knowledge in « bright, at- 
tractive manner.’’- Edward Dowden, in The 
Academy. 


RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS IN 
lia and China. By P. Piassetsky. 
by Jane Gordon-Cumming. 2 
8vo, with 75 Iilustrations, $9.60. 
**M. Piassetsky’s narrative of his travels is most 
interesting, and gives us much new information as 
to the present cyndition of the interior and fron- 
tier provinces of China.’’— St. James’s Gazette. 


THE PERFECT WAY, or, The Finding of 
Christ. Sq. 8vo, cloth, $5.00: 


THE OCCULT WORLD. By A. P. Sin- 
nett, President of the Simla Eclecticand Philo- 
sophical Society. A Remarkable Record of 
Experiences and Research in Connection with 
the Occu't Science of the East. Fourth Eat- 
tion. With an Appendix on the subject of Mr. 
Kiddle’s Charge of Plagiarism. Crown Svo, 
cloth, $1.40. 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. By A. P. Sin- 
nett, Third Edition. 8vo, cloth, $3 00. 








MONGO- 
Translated 
vols., crown 





*,*The above books will be sent upon receipt 
of advertised price. Catalogues of rare and curi- 
ous second-hand books, music, and musical litera- 
ture. and detailed lists of our regular stock will 
be sent on application. A new catalogue of Scarce 
and Curious Books,also one devoted to Rural Sports 
and Pastimes, will be mailed, if desired, to those 
interested. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


No. 745 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 21, 1884. 


The Week. 


THERE are good reasons for believing that 
the history of the ‘‘ Tallapoosa Treaty,” as it 
is given in a Boston letter to the J/erald, is 
substantially correct. According to it, Gene- 
ral Butler ‘‘ happened” to be in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, on July 26, and the United 
States war-ship TZallapoosa, with Secretary 
Chandler on board, happened to be lying in 
the harbor at the same time. Mr. Chandler, 
who was moving about in his political capacity 
as ‘* Bul” rather than in his official capacity as 
Secretary of the Navy, happened to run across 
Butler in the town. They fell into a conversation 
which became so interesting that they adjourn 
ed it to the cabin of the Tallapoosa, where 
two and a half hours were consumed in 
finishing it. On the following day Butler 
returned to Boston, and Chandler steamed 
out to sea, landing in due course of time at 
Bar Harbor, where Mr. Blaine happened to be 
resting. After a conference in Blaine’s cot- 
tage, between Blaine, Chandler, Steve Elkins, 
and Robeson, Chandler sailed away again, 
and soon afterwards touched once more at 
Portsmouth. Curiously enough, Butler hap- 
pened again to be in town, and by a mere co- 
incidence Senator Hale and Robeson were 
theretoo. The four came together quite ac- 
cidentally ata private house and held a long 
consultation. On the following day Butler 
and Chandler sailed for Gloucester together, 
and a day later Butler sent his letter to the 
editor of the Sun announcing his determina- 
tion to run for the Presidency. 











The inference which has been drawn from this 
series of accidental meetings is that Butler is 
going to run for the Presidency in the interest 
of Blaine, and that his reward will be the pay- 
ment of his campaign expenses by the Blaine 
managers,and due ‘“‘recognition”’ after election 
in case of Blaine’s success. It is recalled that 
previous to his meeting with Chandler, Butler 
had been hanging about New York in a condi- 
tion of great uncertainty about bis course as a 
Presidential candidate, and had, report said,sent 
word to Governor Cleveland that he would like 
to meet him. The Governor’s reputed reply, that 
he could be found at any time at the Executive 
Office in the Capitol at Albany, is said to have 
convinced Butler that Cleveland was not a 
true friend of the laboring man. How much 
of truth or fiction there is in all this we do 
not pretend to say. But it has been per- 
fectly evident that Butler and Kelly 
have been waiting, ever since Cleveland was 
nominated, for offers of conciliation which 
have not been forthcoming. Butler has taken 
his goods to the other market and has found a 
ready purchaser. Kelly is apparently still 
waiting for bids, but we presume it is only a 
question of time when he will come to terms 
with the same buyers. The main object of 
both bargains will be to cut down Cleveland's 
vote, especially in this city, by turning over 
as much of Tammany’s strength as possible to 
Butler, It will be transferred on the ground 





that Cleveland is a bogus reformer and an 
enemy of the workingman. 





General Butler’s address to his ‘‘ constitu- 
ents” asa letter of acceptance is a little too 
long, and as an autobiography a good deal too 
short. lt gives no account of his various 
military exploits, of the Fort Fisher expe- 
dition, or the efficient aid he rendered the 
cause of labor by getting himself ‘* bot 
tled up” so that all his work had to be 
done by General Grant, nor of his rise 
into prominence as a repudiator at the close 
of the war, nor of his own career as a 
monopolist and attorney of monopolies, by 
which he has accumulated the money with 
which his dupes imagine that he now proposes 
to deal monopoly its death-blow. It has been 
a marvellous career altogether, and there has 
been nothing more buffoon.like in it than the 
advice he gives the laboring men now. Here 
it is: 

‘* In framing your electoral ticket, make a 
fusion in all the States with the supposed 
minority, and make it upon this theory: not 
that you are going to vote for the electors of 
any candidate opposed to your interests, not 
that the friends of the other candidate are go 
ing to vote for yours, but agree that you will 
run the same electoral ticket, provided the 
electors who compose it are, as they ought to 
be, reputable men who will be bound by 
their honorable undertakings, which 1s all 
there is that binds the Electoral College to 
vote in any direction; and then have it agreed 
that the electoral vote of the State shall be di 
vided in the Elecioral College according to 
the number of votes thrown for your candi- 
date and the number of votes thrown for the 
other candidate on the same ticket. The num. 
ber of votes which each candidate gets will be 
known with substantial accuracy long before 
the official count is made. Therefore, you 
will have every incentive to vote for your can- 
didate, because the larger number of votes 
you cast tbe more electoral votes will your 
candidate get, and the less will the other 
have. And those who are voting for the same 
electors with you will throw as many votes as 
they cau for their candidate in order that he 
shall have as large a share of the electoral vote 
of the State as possible, neither, in fact, voting 
for the candidate of the other. Thus you will 
show your strength and hold the balance of 
power.” 





The result of this advice in Massachusetts 
and New York, the only States in which 
Butler is known to have a large following, 
would be the selection of a fusion ticket of 
Blaine-Butler electors. In the event of the 
fusion ticket carrying the day, Butler would 
get a number of electors proportioned to 
the number of votes thrown for him, and 
neither Blaine nor Cleveland would be elect- 
ed. The ‘‘balance of power” would then 
be in the hands of Benjamin and_ his 
electors with a vengeance, for they might 
throw the election into the House, and so elect 
Cleveland, or they might make a deal with 
Blaine. The idea that electors chosen to 
carry out such a fusion as this will be ‘‘repu- 
table men bound by their honorable undertak- 
ings,” like the old free-soilers and abohtionists 
to whom Butler compares them, is a good 
joke. They will of course be on the 
make just as Ben is himself, and the question 








as to which particular candidate they will sell 
out is one which every man will decide for 


himself. Perhaps a better joke even than this, 
however, is that while he calls on his follow 
ers to ** fuse,” he is careful to warn them that 


they must expect no money from him to fuse 
with, ‘* Organize,” he says, 
But what does the old fellow 
ganize™ 

‘* When the word ‘organize’ is used, at once 
spring up to the mind the political machines 
which bave been created, caucuses, conven 
tions, and delegates who can be bought and 
sold in the market like sheep; the contrivances 
by which the people’s enemies have conspired 


in every Slate 


mean by or 


to take away their rights. By that word | 
mean nothing of that sort. Organize in 
your workshop; = agree to vote t 
gether for one ticket Ther od be 

and CLP HSE meetings, You can vote lo- 
gether without a brass band Just as We ll as 
you can with one.  Zorchlight 3 Rie? 118 
Aninvention of y * cnemtes to deceive vou 


into following their banner and marc hing 
their music, and into not voting for your own 
interests and the interests of your wives and 
your children,” 
The Reformer evidently does not mean 
throw good money after bad in this campaign 
The 
issued a call for a convention next month, ax 
whicb they will nominate a full electoral and 
State ticket. If they endorse St. John 
suppose is their intention, they will undoubt 
edly draw off a good many votes 
Blaine, and these, together 
the Independent Republicans 
enough to the to the Dem 
crats General Rutler can counteract 
the effect by his appeal to the labor vote 
Therefore, if there are 
Democratic laboring men in Massachusetts 
who wish to carry the State for Blaine, 


*robibitionists in) Massachusetts bay 


With those { 
will be 
give State 
unless 
a large number of 
the \ 
The 
sense and 


can help to do it by voting for Butler 
General, with his wonderful 
frankness, is doing all in his 
this perfectly plain to them. 


rin d 


power to make 





The Massachusetts Independents are re 

ceiving information from New Hampshire and 
Vermont which shows that the 
paign is not ‘‘rushing ahead like a 
tire in e'ther State. One New Hampshire 
bolter says there are seventy-five Republicans 
in his town who will vote for Cleveland, that 
the State is honeycombed with the same kind 
of Republicans, and that with hard work it 
can be carried by the Democrats. In Ver 
mont the lack of enthusiasm for Blaine is 
so marked that the Republican majority of 
25,000 which was given to Garfield is hkely 
to drop to 15,000 this year. The trouble in 
Vermont is due mainly to dissatisfaction at 
fhe way in which Mr. Blaine’s friends tried to 
defend him by bespattering Mr. Edmunds, 
and to the influence of a letter which Mr. 
Edmunds is said to have written for private 
circulation among the Kepublican leaders of 
the State in 1880, in reference to Mr. Blaine’s 
qualifications for the Presidency. In that let- 
ter, a man who read it declares that Mr Ed- 
munds said ‘*Whenever Thurman and I 
have joined bands against Jay Geuld and fel- 


Blaine cam 


prairie 
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lows of that sort in the Senate, James 
G. Blaine has invariably started up 
from behind Gould’s breastworks, mus- 


ket in hand.” The same authority adds: 


‘The letter as a whole was, by declaration | 


and unmistakable implication, an indictment 
of the public political integrity of Blaine, as 
a man who used his public trust for private 
profit. No man reading the letter could think 
otherwise.” It is noticeable that Senator Ed- 


munds is, according to recent reports, ‘‘ living | 


quietly at his home in Burlington, avoiding 
all publicity.” 





Ex-Governor Rice, of Massachusetts, says 
that his political barometer tells him that 


tion and the Monroe doctrine; his dealings 
with the Irish ‘‘ suspects”; his recognition of 
the Calderon Government in Peru; his adroit 
handling of the Landreau claim; his responsi- 
bility for Huribut’s wild acts in Peru, and his 
intervention in the dispute between Guatema- 
la and Mexico. These are public matiers, 
and do not relate in any way to Mr. Blaine’s 
‘“‘private” life. Moreover, we have always 
been assured that his “foreign policy” was 
one of bis strongest claims to the title of 
statesman. He is spoken of as the Disraeli of 


| America, and yet not one of his Jingo friends 


Blaine and Logan will be elected, and, being | 


pressed for reasons for his belief, replies: 
‘* Sav what the Democrats please, they cannot 
disguise the fact, nor change it, that a large 
class of our people are ‘hero-worshippers,’ 
having a love for the dashing, the brilliant, 
and the audacious. We all know that Blaine 
appeals largely to this class. He is a man who 
touches the heart of the masses, and causes 
quicker pulsationsand more enthusiastic work.’ 
This is all the reason Mr. Rice gives,and we may 
add that it is all the reason which any Blaine ad- 
vocate gives. At present the Blaine canvass 


is precisely what we predicted it would be | 


when he was nominated. 
argument are met with ‘‘ Hurrah for Jim 
Blaine !” All pretence of reasoning has been 
abandoned. 
can be induced to discuss Blaine’s record 
either as a railroad operator, Speaker, or Sec- 
retary of State. What about the Mulligan 
letters? ‘‘Oh, Blaine is dashing, brilliant, 
audacious. Hurrah for Jim Blaine!” What 
about the Landreau claim and his South 
American policy? ‘Oh, all 
free-traders are against Blaine and all the 
dynamite Irishmen are for him. Hurrah for 
Jim Blaine!” Whenever Blaine’s name is 
mentioned at a, Blaine meeting, no matter 
what the connection, there is at once a tre- 
mendous outburst of preconcerted applause. 
The idea seems to be that he can be yelled into 
the White House as he was through the Chi- 
cago Convention—tbat the power of clap-trap 
is great enough to elect a man President of 
the United States, even when his record is so 
bad that his advocates do not dare to publish 
their attempts to explain it. 





The Blaine papers’ unwillingness to discuss 
their candidate's railroad transactions we can 
understand and sympathize with; but what is 


All attempts at | 


Not a Blaine speaker or editor | 


the British | 


has the courage to explain or analyze his for- 
eign policy at all. How is this/ 





The Tribune has committed the curious mis- 
take of comparing the ‘‘ war record” of the 
candidates. It reproaches Cleveland with 
sending a substitute to the war in the person 
of a “criminal,” as if Blaine had been fighting 
away in the field himself all the time. Cleve- 
land stayed at home tosupport his mother and 
sisters, at the age of twenty-five, while his two 
brothers went tothe war. Blaine was thirty-one 
years old, and had no such claims on him, but 
stayed at home to lobby and make money in 
Washington. His defenders now say he was 
a rich man when he entered Congress in 1863, 
by way of meeting the charge that he made his 
fortune while in Congress. He sent asubstitute 
to the war, but, characteristically enough, it is 
uncertain whether the $200 he paid him came 
out of hisown pocket or not, and even whether 
he did not make money out of the transaction. 
Characteristically, too, he got the substitute 
employed in the Provost Marshal's office in 
Augusta, so that he never took the field. 
Characteristically, too, the substitute, being, 
like bis principal, ‘‘on the make,” took to sell- 
ing fraudulent exemption papers, and got into 
jail therefor. In fact, a more thoroughly 
Blaineish episode than his contribution tothe 
military service of his country, in the hour 
of its trial, there is not in Blaine’s whole 
career. Their calling attention to it is another 
illustration of the fatuity of his advocates. 





Complaints about the methods of Steve 
Elkins are heard very freely in Obio and 
West Virginia, and surprise is rather curi- 
ously expressed that he should attempt to con- 


| duct the Blaine campaign on so low a moral 


level. It is our opinion that he is doing that 


| because he was selected to conduct it so. 


| never has been, 


| 


the reason they have nothing to say about bis | 
‘* vigorous foreign policy”? When lawyers like | 


Messrs. Evarts and Hoar, who have themselves 
been Cabinet officers, come out for Blaine, they 
must at least believe that the executive and di- 
plomatic business of the country would be safe 
in hishands. Cannot the newspapers which are 


supporting Blaine get such defenders as these | 


to furnish some sort of an apology for his be- 
havior in the State Department, or some sort 


| to show himself in the State. 


of reason for thinking his career as Secretary | 


warrants them in recommending him to the 
votes of his fellow-citizens? We venture 
to suggest as good topics for such a 


defence the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and Mr. 
Blaine’s management of the canal 


ques- 





Steve is not in the high moral business, and 
The pecutiar methods 
which he used so successfully in securing 
Blaine’s nominativn, will be employed in the 
canvass for his election. In Steve's opinion, 
success in politics is ‘‘largely a question of 
finance.” It is saidin Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia that he is already beginning to colonize 
the States with illegal negro voters, and that 
he will spend money freely in both. In 
West Virginia the hostility to him is already 
so great that it is said to be unsafe for him 
These reports 
may or may not be true. There is nothing 
in Elkins’s history which makes them inher- 
ently improbable. The operations attributed 
to him are those which he has always believed 
in. That he will be able to help his candi- 
date by them this year we do not for a mo- 








ment believe. The opposition to Blaine is 
not of the kind which can be ‘‘bought off,” 
and the principal effect of attempts to over- 
come it by colonization and other illegal 
methods will be to incense Republicans who 
are now trying to convince themselves that 
they ought to support Blaine. 





As the Government employees usually re- 
ceive payment of a half month’s salary on the 
14th or 15th day of each month, the faces of 
the members of the Republican Finance Com- 
mittee in Washington are said to have borne 
glad smiles of expectancy on Thursday and 
Friday last. But a Post (Washington) report- 
er, who visited their headquarters on Friday 
afternoon, observed that their lean and bun- 
gry look had returned, not a contributor 
having visited the rooms during the day. 
The clerks are still receiving the circulars, 
which, it should be said, are directed to their 
residences, their office address being, upon 
sober second thought, cancelled. The incon- 
venience of discovering such addresses, to 
which the Committee has been subjected, is 
very manifest, and generally awakens inquiry 
upon the part of a clerk, who cannot reconcile 
this timidity of approach with the avowed in- 
tention of the circular to abide by the letter 
and spirit of the Civil-Service Act, to which it 
has the effrontery to refer him. 





A ‘Buffalo Clergyman ” writes to the Sun, 
controverting a statement which he says is 
made in ‘‘ the letter missal” of the Independ- 
ents of that city who examined the Cleve- 
land scandal, that clergymen are poor investi- 
gators of charges of immorality. He thinks 
they are very good investigators indeed, and 
argues the matter through half a column of the 
Sun. The passage he quotes from “ the Re- 
port of the Sixteen Independents,” however, 
never appeared in that document at all, nor 
did anything like it. It is taken from an 
article in the Hvening Post. This leads us to 
fear that the Sun has been surrendering its 
space to Mr. Ball, of whom the Buffalo Zr- 
press, after trusting him fora few days, was 
compelled to say that it believed he tried to 
tell the truth, but did not know how; inother 
words, heis probably more muddleheaded than 
mendacious. What the Sixteen Independ- 
ents did say about the scandalmonger. 
ing clergymen of Buffalo’ was, that 
‘*the two clergymen whose profession has 
been invoked to give weight to these charges 
have no personal knowledge of the facts, and 
under the circumstances could not possibly 
have such knowledge. They have ventured 
to state as facts known to themselves stories 
which rest upon the merest hearsay, and 
which, when traced to their alleged sources, 
are in every case denied by the persons to 
whom they are ascribed.” 





Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton has an extra- 
ordinary article in the North American Review, 
urging ‘‘the need of liberal divorce laws.” 
She desires to counteract the evil effect of 
Judge Noah Davis’s recent discussion of our 
divorce system and the agitation for a uniform 
national divorce law. She seems to be afraid 
that in passing a uniform divorce law we shall 
get a too stringent one, though how. this can 
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be brought about in a country whose divorce | 


system is as liberal as ours, she does not ex- 
plain. The only effect of passing a national 
law on the subject would be to have a mar- 
riage or a divorce in one part of the United 
States recognized as a valid marriage or 
divorce anywhere. Articles like that of Mrs. 
Stanton make the tyrant man smile, and 
wonder what sort of laws we shall live under 
when women have a hand in making them. 
The women-suffragists could afford to pay Mrs. 
Stanton a handsome salary to stop writing. 





The papers read at the Bankers’ Conven- 
tion at Saratoga were generally of a bigh 
character, coming from that rare order of 
ability in which practical experience is com- 
bined with theoretical knowlecge of the 
priociples of finance. The address of Mr. L. 
J. Gage, the President of the Association, was 
perbaps the most noticeable of the series in 
this regard. That of Mr. George Hague, of 
Montreal, on the principles of discount, 
was also extremely well considered, and 
was fully entitled to the vote of ihanks 
accorded to it. We cannot speak so high- 
ly of Mr. John Thompson’s plan for miti- 
gating the effects of commercial crises by 
virtually giviog to the holders of United 
States bonds the right to issue legal-tender 
notes to the extent of their holdings, not ex- 
ceeding $100,000,000 in all. Thisis what Mr. 
Thompson’s suggestion comes to, for it ob- 
viously makes no difference whether the bond- 
holders issue the notes, or whether the Gov- 
ment issues the notes to them on the security 
of the bonds. So extensive a power in the way 
of expansion and contraction of the currency 
bas never been given to private individuals in 
any part of the world, Regarded as a per- 
manent safety-valve for commercial crises, the 
remedy would be insufticient because the pub- 
lic debt itself is in course of rapid extinction. 
Most people will agree, however, with Mr. 
Tbompson in the belief that the present com- 
mercial depression has reached low-water 
mark, and that the turn of the tide may be ex- 
pected soon. 

The Arctic cannibal sensation has done no 
good of any kind, so far as can now be seen, 
and itis difficult to make out what good it 
was expected todo. It has brought to light 
the fact that Henry was shot for diso- 
bedience of orders: but this had been 
reported already at Washington, and it is 
po part of the business of the Government 
to keep the newspapers informed of any 
punishments of this sort. The discovery of 
the fact of cannibalism does not increase or 
diminish General Hazen’s responsibility, and 
there was no reason for supposing that Greely 
had ever known of anything of the kind. 








old rule in journalism was to draw the line at 


it will do any good, but also whether it will sell; 
and the great rivalry in exposures and sensations 
which have been the main feature of the news 
market of recent years bas brought 
us to a point at which a person with a delicate 
stomach may well hesitate before looking in 
the ‘‘ news columns" of any vewspaper—for 
news is news, and a sensation once started bas 
to go through every newspaper in some form 


bow 


| or other. When “chairs of journalism” are es 
| tablished in our colleges and university, the 





| moral question relating to the treatment of ex 


posures and sensations will form an interesting 
part of the course. Is the true test of an expo- 
sure the interest of the public in the matter 
exposed, or is it the horror and disgust that 
the facts properly dished up will excite? Is 
it the duty of an editor to publish any duly 
authenticated or probable story brought to his 
knowledge, no watter what agopy and humil 
ation the publication must entail, provided it 
will sell the paper ° 
tion of such stories, and the consequent sue- 
cessful sale of large editions, the true test of 
eminence in the profession ” 


Is the constant publica 





Private advices from the West confirm the 
published despatches as to the condition and 
size of the crops, and as a the 
fear is once more expressed that we are going 
to suffer from “over production’ in wheat 
and corn—that the price per bushel will fall 
so low that either the railroad charges will be 
excessive, and make the margin of protit to the 
producer small, or else that the railroad charges 
will have to be made so light that their chance 
of earning dividends will be worse than ever 
But then the economists who take this gloomy 
view of the future, should remember that 
there is no way of checking over-production 
of wheat and corn by combinations of pro- 


consequence 


| ducers like those resorted to in pig-iron and 


other manufacturing industries; and also that 
the more grain the railroads have to transport, 
the lower the rate at which they can afford to 
transport it; and also that the process of 
cheapening food by extensive production has 
been going on for many generations without do 
ing the world any serious permanent injury 
The great political crisis in Norway, which 
began in 1880, has run its course slowly but 
completely, although the vital constitutional 
question which lay at the bottom of it has not 
been definitively settled. The termination is 
the triumph of the popular or peasants’ party, 
but under circumstances which render it pos 
sible to say that the Conservatives have not 
surrendered their principle, and the King, 
though yielding, guards his prerogative in 


| tact. That the protracted and violent agitation 
| has not led, as was often apprebended, to an 
| armed collision between the radical democra-. 
There are things in this world that are too | 
horrible to be related in conversation, and the | 


these, unless the public interest demanded | 


that it should be crossed. 





It is an unfortunate result of the fact thata 
newspaper is not only a pulpit for moral 
exhortation, but also a commercial venture, 
that where a sensation or ‘‘ exposure ” is con- 
cerned the question asked is,not only whether 


tic majority in the Storthing (which asserted 
the unlimited right of the people to alter the 
Constitution by legislative resolutions, un 
sanctioned by the Crown) and the Govern- 
ment (which maintained that the King had 


| an implicit absolute veto in constitutional 


matters—unlike the explicit veto in common 
legislation, which the fundamental law of the 
kingdom made suspensive only), must bea 
matter of congratulation to all parties concern- 
ed. The trial of the Selmer Cabinet, impeach. ! 


147 


ed in the spring of last year for various uncon 
stitutional proceedings, chiefly for not 
promulgating the resolution, passed by three 
Storthings and hence overnding 
Ministers (or 


and 


successive 
the royal veto, binding the 
‘State Councillors”) to appear at the legisla 
Debates 
on the right of those members of the Laguhing, 
or smaller branch of the Storthing, who had 
voted for the resolution, to sit as judges in the 


live sittings, was a very slow affair 


court which was to decide in their own cause 
against the Cabinet—a court composed of the 
Lagthing and the Supreme Tribunal of the 
realm—and long speeches and long adjourn 
ments, consumed a great deal of time, whik 
the excitement was at fever height, and avow 
ed or virtual Republicans were making open 
the 
expected condemnation, should this be disre- 


preparations to give force by arms to 
garded by the Crown as a stretch of popular 
power t Constitution 
Nor were the Conservatives inactive, and King 
| last, 
deputation of the Swedish Diet, emphatically 


announced his determination to stand by his 


unwarranted by the 


Oscar addressing, in) January 


tights, the threatened nullification of which 


would undermine the entire basis on which 


the union of Sweden and Norway rested 

At the close of February the condemnation 
of Selmer, which the 
bunal (the Court of the Realm) and party 


composition of the tri 


conclusion, 
similar 
sentences Were passed against several of his 
Cabinet. Selmer, declared 
at the sittings of 


pressure had rendered a foregone 


was pronounced, and shortly after 
associates in the 
depose d, ceased to appear 
the State Conneil, but the King announced in 


a so-called ‘* Dictamen ” that he could not ac- 


‘ 


cept a judgment of the Court of the Realm as 


a binding decision in constitutional questions, 


and was therefore resolved to continue the 
exercise of his powers in all their ful- 
Less The Cabinet, however, had to 


be reconstructed, and the King intrusted 
with the members, Schwei- 
gaard, who had also been condemned, but not 
The new State Coun, 
cillors were known for their moderation, but, 
as thev did attend the sittings of the 
Storthing with the resolution 
of 1880, the Left in the latter body threatened 
To avoid fresh 


tusk one of its 
; Wa 
to the loss of his office 


not 
In ac cordance 


them also with impeachments 
tnals the King, following the 
leaders of the Conservatives, tried the forma- 
tion of a Cabinet of the Centre, under Broch, 
a famous ex-Couacillor of State, but this and 
similar other attempts failed. There remain 
ed no other way out of the perplexing diffi 
culty, short of complete surrender, but to 
apply to the Opposition itself to take the 
reins of government into its hands with 
out demanding an avowed sacrifice of 
principle on the part of the ruler. The ve 
teran chief of the Democratic party, Johan 
Sverdrup, consented to form a cabinet on 
such conditions, ard, of course, there was no 
difficulty in doing it. This consummation, 
about the beginning of last month, was hailed 
all over Norway as a happy termination of the 
great conflict, and the reconciliation between 
Oscar II. and the nation was soon after sol- 


advice of the 


| emnly ratified by a grand celebration in Chris- 


tiania, 


ee 


oA en Sw 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


13, to TuRsDAY, August 19, 1884 
inclusive.| 


DOMESTIC, 


GOVERNOR CLEVELAND'S letter accepting the 
Democratic nomination for the Presidency 
was given to the press on Tuesday. It is short, 
occupying only one newspaper column. He 
cordially approves the party platform, which, 
he suggests, needs no amplification from the 
standard-bearer of the party. He therefore 
only briefly refers to certain truths ‘‘ vital to 
the safetv and welfare of the nation.” As an 
effective means toward purifying the suffrage, 
and making office-holding ‘‘a pubiic trust” 
instead of a “ dedication to the profession of 
politics,” he recommends an amendment to 
the Constitution disqualifying the President 
from retlection. He then deals with the labor 
question, and asserts that our workingmen 
should receive ‘‘tveir full share of the care 
and attention of those who make and 
execute the laws.” He does not believe 
that the immigration of those intending to 
become citizens of this country should be dis- 
couraged, but he would make a distinction 
against those ‘‘who, if they come or are 
brought to our land, do not intend to become 
Americans.” ‘Cheap and easy transporta- 
tion” is advocated as a means to commercial 
supremacy. On the civil-service reform ques- 
tion he lays down the maxim that ‘‘ The se- 
lection and retention of subordinates in Gov- 
ernment employment should depend upon 
their ascertained fitness and the value of their 
work, and they should be neither expected 
nor allowed to do unquestionable party ser- 
vice.” He promises, in conclusion, if called 
tothe Presidency, to ‘‘ dedicate every effort 
to the country's good.” 


Gen. B. F. Butler’s address accepting the 
Greenback-Labor and Anti-Monopoly nomina- 
tions for the Presidency of the United States 
was published on Tuesday. It is a very dif- 
fuse document, filling six newspaper columns, 
and deals with a great variety of topics m 
Butler’s characteristic way. He urges his 
constituents to form a People’s party, and de- 
clares that he who votes for a third party will 
not lose his vote. General Butler closes with 
distinct addresses to ‘‘ the Greenback Labor 
party ana the Anti-Monopolist organization, 
and to the laboring men,” and to the Demo- 
cratic party of Massachusetts. 


(Wevnespay, August 


Mr. Blaine has instructed counsel to bring a 
libel suit for $50,000 against the Indianapolis 
Sentinel for charging him with having made 
a forced marriage. In his despatch directing 
the suit to be brought he says: ‘‘I am sure 
that honorable Democrats alike with honor- 
able Republicans will justify me in defending 
the honor of my family, if need be with my 
life.” 

General Logan, the Republican candidate 
for Vice-President, has been making a politi- 
cal tour through the cities of central and west- 
ern New York during the week. 

Roscoe Conkling, having been elected an 
honorary member of a Blaine club at Albany, 
declines in a letter in which he says : ‘‘I am 
quite out of politics, and don’t wish in any 
way to be drawn into the pending canvass,” 

Gen. Roger A. Pryor, of this city, an- 
nounces that he will support Cleveland for 
President, and not Butler, as had been re- 
ported. 

The wording of the call for the Republican 
State Convention of Massachusetts, issued on 
Monday, is accepted as indicating that the 
plan of shutting out anti Blaine Republicans 
from the caucuses 1s to be carried out. It is 
addressed to ‘‘the Republicans and all other 
voters of Massachusetts who intend to support 
the Republican candidates, both State and 
national.” Chairman Lodge says that it isim- 
possible for the call to include Independent 
Republicans. 

A large anti-Blaine meetin 
Casino Hall, Newport, R. 


was held in 
-, On Friday 





L. D. Davis, of the Newport Nevs, 
presided. The majority of those present were 
well-known Republicans. Col. George E. 
Waring, a lifelong Republican, expressed his 
determination not to vote for Blaine, whom 
he held to be the very essence of official cor- 
ruption. He spoke favorably of Goveinor 
Cleveland. The Chairman, the Rev. Mr. 
Wendte, Colonel Honey, Prof. Wolcctt Gibbs, 
and others, all Republicans, made anti-Blaine 
speeches. A club was formed, with Mr. 
George Gordon King as President. An ad- 
dress was issued to the Republican and Inde- 
pendent voters of Newport County. 

The Michigan Republicans on Wednesday 
nominated for Governor Gen. Russell A. Alger, 
of Detroit, who received 371 votes to 243 for 
Cyrus G. Luce, the Granger candidate. The 
platform takes ground against the importation 
of contract labor. 

The Democratic and Greenback State Cen- 
tral Committees of Iowa on Thursday decided 
to make a fusion upon one electoral ticket, the 
Greenbackers taking six and the Democrats 
seven of the candidates for electors. 

Thomas Boles has been nominated by the 
Republicans of Arkansas for Governor. 

The Missouri Democrats have nominated 
Gen. J. 8. Marmaduke for Governcr. The 
Georgia Democrats have renominated H. D. 
McDaniel for Governor. 

A resolution looking to the open repudia- 
tion of the Virginia debt was offered in the 
Senate of that State on Saturday. 

Ben Butterworth, Commissioner of Patents, 
will resign the Commissionership and accept 
the nomination for Congress in the Second 
Ohio District made on August 7. 

A call for about $10,000,000 3 per cent. 
bonds will probably be issued in a few days. 

The American Bankers’ Association met in 
Saratoga on Wednesday morning, many pro- 
minent financiers being present. President 
Lyman J. Gage, of Chicago, delivered an ad- 
dress in which he considered the causes and 
remedies for panics. He summed up the lat- 
ter as follows: The maintenance of cash re. 
serves larger than 25 per cent., a zepeal 
of usury laws, a removal of the injurious 
restrictions of the National Banking Act, and 
the adoption of some rule to secure a uniform 
practice in loaning freely in times of panic out 
of the cash reserve. <A resolution was adopt- 
ed recommending discontinuance of the coin- 
age of the standard silver dollar. A resolu- 
tion was also adopted calling the attention of 
Congress to the necessity for legislation 
to continue the national banking system. 
Among the papers read on Thursday were 
those on ‘The London Bankers’ Institute,” 
by J. J. P. Odell, and ‘‘One-Name Paper,” 
by George Hague. 

The Grand Lodge of the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows, consisting of representatives 
of the 510 subordinate lodges of this State, be- 
gan a legislative session at Chickering Hall on 
Tuesday morning. Over 400 delegates were 
in — when the meeting was called to 
order. 


Lieutenant Greely spoke on Wednesday 
about the reports of cannibalism among his 
men. He said that so far as his personal 
knowledge went no act of this sort had been 
committed by any one connected with the 
party, and that, if anything of the kind oc- 
curred, it was an individual act utterly unau- 
thorized and heartily deprecated. On Thurs- 
day was published Lieutenant Greely’s offi- 
cial report to the War Department of the 
military execution of Private Charles B. 
Henry, Fifth Cavalry, for continued theving 
of provisions when his comrades were 
starving. Greely says: ‘‘ The order was 
given in writing on my undivided re- 
sponsibility, being deemed absolutely essen- 
tial for the safety of the surviving members 
of the expedition.” Three of the most trust- 
worthy men were selected for the duty, and 
the entire party approved the action when the 
order was read after Henry’s death. The re- 


night. 





mains of Lieutenant Kislingbury were disin- 
terred at Rochester on Thursday in the pres- 
ence of his relatives and several reporters. 
Two trustworthy physicians made an exami- 
nation, and published an affidavit that little of 
the flesh remained upon the skeleton, and that 
it had been cut away by some sharp instru- 
ment, thus confirming the reports of canni- 
balism. Further confirmation of them was 
made on Tuesday, when Private Whistler’s 
body was exhumed at Delphi, Ind., and was 
found almost fleshless. 

An enthusiastic reception was given to 
Lieutenant Greely on Thursday at his home 
in Newburyport, Mass. The town was richiy 
decorated. There was a procession, an ad- 
dress of welcome by the Mayor, and a short 
reply by Lieutenant Greely. 

Captain Wilson, of the bark Fluorine, at 
Philadelphia, from Ivigtut, reported on Fri- 
day that in June, off Julianshbaab, latitude 60° 
36° north, longitude 46° 07 west, the lower 
part of a tent was found by an Eskimo ona 
piece of floe or drift ice, the ends of a store or 
provision cask marked Jeannette; contents in 
store also marked; charter party and check 
book on Bank of California, both signed by 
De Long; a pair of oiled trousers of Louis 
Noros; a bear’s skin which covered something 
of the size and shape of a human corpse, but 
the Eskimo did not remove the skin to ascer- 
tain what was under it. 

Mr. Vanderbilt sold Maud §8., the famous 
trotter, to Robert Bonner of this city, on Tues- 
day, for $40,000. She will be retired from 
the track, in races for wagers. 

The steamship Lydian Monarch, disabled in 
mid-ocean several weeks ago, reached her 
dock in Jersey City on Saturday. 

Aroka, Minn., was burned for the fourth 
time in its history on Saturday. The loss is 
estimated at $1,000,000. 

The Irish National League closed a very 
successful session at Boston on Thursday. 
Resolutions were adopted approving the 
course of Mr. Parnell. Alexander Sullivan 
refused the office of President, and Patrick 
Egan was elected. 

Mr. John King, jr., bas formally accepted 
the Presidency of the New York, Lake Erie 
and Western Railroad, succeeding Mr. Hugh 
J. Jewett, whose contract to serve as Presi- 
dent expired last June. Mr. King is fifty-two 
years old. He began his career as an express and 
ticket agent. For fourteen years he was Vice- 
President of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
For the past three years he has been in Europe 
for his health. 


Nathan Chandler of this city, a prominent 
banker, and one of the original members of 
the Union League Club, died, on Wednesday, 
in Saratoga, aged 72. 


Col. Morgan L. Smith, commander of the 
Seventh Regiment of New York in 1835 and 
of the Veteran Corps of the Seventh in 1859, 
died at his home in Newark, N. J., at mid- 
night on Wednesday. He was bornin Dutch- 
ess County, New York, in 1801. 


Colonel J. J. Woodward, surgeon in the 
United States Army, died on Monday near 
Philadelphia. He was one of the physicians 
in attendance on President Garfield. 


Mrs. Mary Clemmer Hudson, better known 
as Mary Clemmer, died at her home in Wash- 
ington on Monday of hemorrhage of the 
brain. She was born in Utica, but early in 
life was taken by her father to Massachusetts. 
Her first novel, ‘ Victoire,’ was written while 
she was barely twenty years of age. Her 
later books were ‘ Poems of Life and Nature,’ 
‘His Two Wives,’ ‘Outlines of Men, Women, 
and Things,’ and ‘Ten Years in Washington.’ 
Her most important work was the ‘ Memorial 
of Alice and Phebe Cary.’ She became most 
widely known as a Washington correspondent. 


FOREIGN. 


Parliament was prorogued on Thursday 
with the usual ceremonies, The Queen in ber 
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speech, said: ‘‘I sincerely regret that an im- 
portant part of your labors failed of result in 
a legislative enactment. Friendly intercourse 
subsists with all foreign Powers. I have to 
lament the failure ot the Conference to devise 
means to restore the finances of Egypt, which 
are so important to the well-being and good 
order of the country. I view with unabated 
satisfaction the mitigation and diminution of 
agrarian crime in Ireland, and the substantial 
improvement in the condition of the people. I 
design at an early period to call your attention 
to the great subject of the representation of the 
people. I rejoice to observe, amid numerous 
indications of interest inthe subject, constant 
proofs of loyalty to the throne and respect 
for the law.” 

The British Budget shows a decrease in 
revenue receipts during the year of £1,439,172, 
and adecrease in expenditure of £2,917,688. 

The Duke of Wellington, son of the “‘ Iron 
Duke,” dropped dead at Brighton, Eng., on 
Wednesday, as he was entering a train for 
London. He was seventy-seven years of age. 
He is succeeded by his nephew. 

Sultan Pasha, the President of the Egyptian 
Legislative Council, is dead. 

General Stephenson has been finally in- 
structed to take command of the Gordon re- 
lief expedition. Itis reported that King John, 
of Abyssinia, will assist the expedition bv a 
flank movement. The plan of the expedition 
has been settled by the War Office. The ex- 
pedition will leave Wady Halfa in the third 
week of September, in detachments, and will 
concentrate at Hannek, from which point it 
will ascend to Meraweh, where it is expected 
to open communication with General Gordon, 
for a simultaneous movement on Berber. The 
Egyptian Government has applied to the 
Alexandria banks for a temporary loan. The 
banks refuse to negotiate unless they have 
official assurances that the English Govern- 
ment will approve the required advances. 

The Mudir of Dongola has received a letter 
from General Gordon, dated Khartum, July 
20, in which he says that he is safe, and asks 
for news of the relief expedition. He also 
says be intends to remain at Khartum, harass- 
ing the rebels by steamers untj] the expedition 
arrives. Gordon gives warning that the Nile 
cataracts are very rapid and dangerous at 
present. He adds that the troops are well. 

It was announced on Friday that the Mudir 
of Dongola bad received another letter from 
General Gordon, showing that he is still safe. 

The rebels have been making persistent at- 
tacks on Suakim. 

The Versailles Congress on Wednesday 
closed its labors by adopting the entire bill 
for a revision of the Constitution by a vote of 
509 to 172. The Extreme Left abstained from 
voting, declaring that the principles of de- 
mocracy were violated. 

The French Senate on Thursday voted a 
credit of 5,000,000 francs to carry on opera 
tions in Madagascar, by 179 to1. Its Budget 
Committee on Saturday recommended voting 
the sums required tor Tonquin, but advised 
that debate on the subject be postponed until 
after the recess, when the supplementary credit 
should be discussed. Prime Minister Ferry ac- 
cepted the postponement of the debate. The 
Ministers’ Bill was then adopted by a vote of 
193 to1. The Revision of the Constitution 
Bill adopted by the Versailles Congress then 





was passed, and the session was brought tO a | 


close. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies on 
Thursday the Budget Committee announced 
that they had agreed upon a credit of $3s,- 
000,000 trancs for use in Tonquin, but declin- 
ed to be answerable for any further amount. 


Prime Minister Ferry reminded the House | 


that the Government’s action in the East 
had received the hearty approval of the 
Chambers. He willingly accepted the re- 
sponsibility of the Tien-Tsin treaty, and 


asserted that China had shamefully violated | 
it. The French were not blamable for | Rio Negro sailed from Algiers on Monday for | won the match by seven lengths, 


acting too precipitately, but for showing too 
much patience. ‘‘ When China finally offered 
an indemnity of 3,000,000 francs, our patience,” 
M. Ferry said, “was exhausted; Admiral 
Lesp¢s was ordered to destroy the forts at Ke 
lung. This did not signify that France was at 
war with China. The negotiations. still con- 
tinued.””. The Government asked the consent 
of the Chamber before taking further steps. 
The vote of the House would greatly influence 
China’s ultimate resolution. The credit was 
voted on Friday by 350 to 152, and the Cham- 
ber passed a vote of confidence in the Govern- 
ment. Chinese despatches on Friday stated 
that M. Patenotre, the French Minister to 
China, declared that the French had co inten- 
tion of interfering at Shanghai. 

Admiral Miot telegraphs from Madagascar 
that be cannot undertake offensive operations 
unless he is reinforced. He has only 1,500 
effective troops. There was a report in Paris 
on Friday that Tamatave had been recaptured 
by the Hovas, but it was offici: ally denied. 


A French Cabinet council was held at the 
tlysée Palace on Saturday, the deliberation 
lasting seven hours. It was decided to recall 
General Millot, commander of the French 
forces in Tonquin, and to replace General Ne- 
grier at that post. 

A despatch from General Millot, dated 
Hanoi, August 17, says: ‘I have published a 
proclamation to the people, coupled with an 
ultimatum regarding the Regent's pretensions 
The French flag has been hoisted over the 
citadel at Hue, the capital of Anam.” 

The new King of Anam was crowned on 
Sunday with great pomp. 

The Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs has 
sent to the foreign diplomatic representatives 
a protest against the actions of France. It de 
plores the French refusal of American media 
tion, and denies that China is guilty of a 
breech of the Fournier Convention, tut ac 
cuses the French of having been guilty of 
several breaches thereof. The protest adds 
that China desires to submit her case to the 
judgment of Europe, hoping thereby that a 
setulement of the pending ditfticulties will be 
discovered. Otherwise China will resist as 


best she can, leaving France answerable for 
the consequences. 
The Tsung-Li-Yamen, or Chinese Council 


of Mandarins, has announced its decision to 
resist the demands of France. It has also 
protested to the Powers against the operations 
of the French fleet at Kelung, because France 
bombarded that place without having made 
a formal declaration of war. , 


A despatch from Foo Choo to the London 
Times on Saturday said: ** France has rejected 
the mediation of any Power. Chiva refuses to 
pay the indemnity demanded by France and 
has declared war. Admiral Courbet bas ck 
manded 2,000 men from Tonquin. General 
Millot sent 600 men, together with two bat- 
teries of artillery, on Monday with sealed 
orders. The French and Chinese ¥ ar ships 
have steam up and their decks are cleared for 
action. The Chinese authorities have de 
spatched war orders to the Viceroys of the 
provinces.” The alarming pews that war had 
been declared was semi-officially denied in 
Paris later in the day. It was also denied 
that France had refused mediation: none had 
been offered. 

A Shanghai despatch on Tuesday said: 
‘*Tso Tsung Tang and Shu Tseng Chen, the 
Chinese Plenipotentiaries, have left Shangbai 
in accordance with instructions from Pekin. 
There is no prospect of settling the difficulty 
with France. Thirty-five members of the 
Board of Censors have presented a memorial 
to the Empress opposing the conditions 
offered by the French, and strongly urging 
eo es It is reported that the Empress 
bas decided to declare war. 

All the naval officers at Toulon on a fur- 
leugh have been ordered to return in anticipa 
tion of war with China. The French steamer 


Tonquin with 1,300 troops and a quantity of 
| War material on board. 





were two deaths from cholera at 
on Monday night, and eight at Mar 
The report of the ravages of the 
in several departments of Southern 
for twenty-four hours ending at ¥ 
o'clock on Tuesday morning is as follows 
Herault, fourteen deaths ; Gard, six deaths , 
Aude, four deaths ; Eastern Pyrenees, twenty 
deaths. : i 

In a recent lecture at Paris, by Dr. Burg, on 
the cholera, he showed that persons employed 
in copper and bronze factories were never at- 
tacked with the disease. Dr. Burg recom 
mends the cupric treatment of wearing tlanne! 
treated with copper salts to prevent infection 


There 
Toulon 
seilles. 
cholera 
France 


The death of the French archwologist, M 
Charles Albert Auguste Eugéne Dumont, a 
the age of forty two, was announced on Wed 
nesday. He was a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor and the author of many treatises upou 
archwological subjects. He also wrote seve 
ral books upon the manners and customs of 
the people of Southeastern Europe 


France has made overtures to Berlin, Vien 
na, and St. Petersburg for an enfent ' 
on the subject of the limitation of the E nalieh 
occupation of Egypt, the neutralization ot thi 
Suez Canal, and the independent pelicy as 
sumed by England. The overtures from the 
French Government have been well received 


Admiralty 
the 


bas authorized the 
North Sea to us 


The German 
German fishermen in 


firearms should English fishers molest them 
In reply to a recent article in the London 
Times, which intimated that Prince Bismarck 
was ina fit of ill-humor with England, winch 
would probably soon pass away, the 4 
German Gazette (Bismarck’s organ) savs 
‘Germany has for years supported the En; 
lish pohey m the most unselfish manner 
She has received no return tor this except 
malevolence in the treatment of German in 
terests abroad on the part of beth Eoglar 


i 
and ber colonies, Germany has always, and 
especially in the Angra Pequeta matter, acted 
in friendship for England. Such friendships 


however, When one-sided, must, of course 
collapse See 

A terrible plague of lox usts bas Visited 
Central Spain. The damage to crops about 


Ciudad Real is placed at $10,000,000 
It was rumored in Madrid on Friday that a 
Carlis - refugee circle exists at Venice, and that 


Don irlos has received advices from bis ad 
herents in the north of Spain that they are 
ready for the signal to begin a campaign 


agcuinst the Alfonsists. 

At a meeting of the Liberal Federation held 
at ——— on Monday, it was resolved to pre 
sent a protest to the Chambers against the Ed 
uc men Bill. If the bill is passed the Federa 
tion will summon delegates from all parts of 
the country to assemble in Brusse!s and peti 
tion the King to veto it. 

The Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar bas 
granted the Abbe Liszt, the famous pianist, 
an annuity of $1,500, 


A recent explosion at Kazan, Russia, by 
which ten persons were reported killed, and 
several buildings burned, is attributed to Ni- 
bilists. Itas now stated that the number of 
killed will aggregate one hundred. 

A number of persons were arrested in the 
City of Mexico on Friday in connection with 
a conspiracy to reconstruct the Government 
as it was in 1876, Jardon, editor of /a 
Opinion Nacional, wasthe leader. It is said 
that the plot was to shoot or imprison Diaz 
and Govzales. The affair was greatly exag 
gerated, as the conspiracy was a weak one. 

The sculling match between Hanlan, the 
Canadian oarsman, and Beach, the Austra- 
lian, for the championship of the world and 
£500 a side, took place on Saturday on the 
Parramatta River, New South Wales. Beach 
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MORE OF IT. 


WE have now a further illustration of the 
probable effect on public morals and manners 
of the use of indecent literature in the can- 
vass as a weapon of party warfare. We bave 
now another family paraded before the public 
under circumstances calculated to cause the 
keenest suffering to perfectly innocent men and 
women, and suffering, too, which can never 
wholly cease, because there are certain associa- 
tions which, once formed in the popular eye, 
cling to people permanently, just as there are 
some charges which cannot be buried by dis- 
proof. The American people, with an honor- 
able, manly, and generous sense of what is due 
to family life, have during the last hundred 
years, in spite of the savage bitterness of poli- 
tical contests for a prize so great as the Presi- 
dency, abstained from dragging women into 
the arena ; and they have recognized the fact 
that though all ‘‘charges” of a disgraceful 
nature wound a man’s family and friends, 
there is only one charge which necessarily 
imputes guilt to others than himself, and that 
no woman can either publicly defend herself 
against such a charge, or sit silent under it, 
without suffering in social estimation in a way 
which to most women is almost worse than 
death. Political managers have not the reputa- 
tion of being very scrupulous, and probably 
are no worse in this respect now than they 
were eighty years ago; but they have always 
recoiled until now from carrying their warfare 
into people’s homes, and making female 
shame or misfortune a stock topic on the 
stump or in the campaign documents. 

They have, moreover, recognized in politi- 
cal warfare, as well as in private life, the 
fact that there are some things unfit for public 
discussion—things that cannot be talked about 
outside court-rooms, or medical lecture-rooms, 
without more or less defilement ; that there 
are things in a man’s life or history which 
no earthly tribunal is competent to investi- 
gate, and least of all a tribunal made up of 
excited partisan editors and prurient black- 
mail reporters. For the same reason that a 
man dislikes having minute reports of criminal 
proceedings and scandals laid before bis 
family in the newspapers, he dislikes to 
have the quadrennial public discussion which 
attends the election of the first officer of his 
Government converted into an examination of 
any man’s private life, and, least of all, into 
an examination of that portion of a man’s 
private life which concerns his relations with 
the other sex. Until now politicians have re- 
spected this dislike, but it has been allowed to 
interfere with a decent regard for the purity 
of the President’s morals. It has been left to 
nominating conventions to look after this. It 
has been assumed that no American conven- 
tion would nominate for the Presidency a no- 
torious evil liver, or person known to all the 
world to be a libertine and profligate, but it 
has also been assumed that more than this no 
convention could guard against; that if the 
practice were once started in politics of 


making a minute examination of secret sins 
of candidates, every man of right feeling, 
every man, pure or impure, with any re- 
spect for the dignity of human nature, 
would 


reject political nominations with 











loathing and even horror, as much on account 
of his family as on hisown account. Nobody 
fit to be President of a great nation would 
think of undergoing it. No _ decent 
husband or father would subject bimself 
to such a process for any office in the 
world without degradation. For, it must 
be remembered, there is no ciass of 
offences which so powerfully affect the 
imagination of the evil-minded and unscru- 
pulous as offences against purity; none which 
sO many are ready to invent, magnify, and 
embellish; none in which the foul fancy 
finds so much material to feed on. We can- 
not forget that strange fact of human nature, 
the existence of a great body of what is 
called ‘‘obscene literature.” There are in 
some parts of the world large libraries entirely 
composed of it. There are in all countries 
active and energetic publishers engaged in 
producing it and spreading it. Every coun- 
try has to have penal laws to protect the pub- 
lic against its pollution, and there are no 
laws more difficult to execute, as we all 
know. Yet we are now asked—and by the 
Republican party, of all parties that have 
ever existed—to fill the newspapers with 
this stuff once in four years in defence 
of ‘‘the home and the family.” Even in 
Massachusetts, in which the traditions of de- 
cent politics have been stronger than any- 
where else until now, the State Committee, 
whose Chairman is a gentleman and the 
father of a family, has been distributing in 
great bundles, as a means of promoting good 
government, a filthy story which no decent 
woman would like to be seen reading, and no 
decent man would like to let into his house, and 
which was taken originally from a low, venal 
blackmail paper, and which, to crown all, 
was in its worst parts utterly false. The natu- 
ral result has followed. The other side has 
produced its filth too, and the air is now 
going to be full of it. 

What has caused all this is plain enough, and 
the result was foreseen and predicted by thou- 
sands. It has all come of the nomination by 
the Republicans at Chicago of a candidate 
whose personal honesty was, whether justly 
or unjustly, assailed before the nomination by 
a considerable portion of his own party. We 
do not believe any convention has ever 
done such a thing before. It made no 
difference whether such charges were true 
or false; the fact that a considerable body 
of the voters believed them was certain 
to convert the canvass into a sort of po- 
lice-court discussion of a man’s private af- 
fairs. If, as in the present case, the candidate 
were really guilty, and had no deferce, 
his supporters were sure to be driven in sheer 
desperation to assail his opponent with any 
weapon which came to band. This has hap- 
pened, and we have now a controversy worthy 
of the stairway of a tenement house, which 
reflects shame and disgrace on the whole 
country, and gives some of the greatest rascals 
it contains a chance to parade themselves as 
the champions of ‘* purity.” 








AN UNFORTUNATE COMPARISON. 


WE presume most people would have been 
very glad to pass Mr. Blaine’s libel suit 











without other notice than an expression of 
regret that he should have felt compelled to 
bring it. We certainly should. But besides 
being himself evasive and tricky, he has the 
misfortune to be surrounded by friends and 
admirers who, whether through moral ob- 
tuseness or simple stupidity, seem to take de- 
light in bringing these qualities of his charac- 
ter out into bold relief and calling attention 
to them. For instance, the Tridune of Sun- 
day, not content with saying what nearly 
every ove would have forgiven it for say- 
ing— 

‘‘Mr. Blaine will have the sympathy of all 
honorable men in defending his home and 
family against foul slander. No other course 
was possible for a man thus assailed, and 
able to confront his slanderers without hesita- 
tion or fear ””— 
goes on to add : 


‘‘Mr. Blaine does not ask an inves'igation 
by interested friends, or by.agents of journals 
already committed to his support; he relies 
upon a jury of his countrymen for that jus- 
tice which is due to the greatest as well as to 
the humblest citizen.” 

This is, of course, a perfectly gratuitous 
comparison between Mr. Blaine’s method of 
dealing with attacks on his character and 
Governor Cleveland’s, and betrays a degree of 
fatuity on the part of the person making 
it which, if one had seen less of ‘‘ the Blaine 
crowd,” would be very puzzling. 

As every ohe knows, the most extraordinary 
thing about Mr. Blaine’s career since his cha- 
racter came under a cloud—that is to say, dur- 
ing the last eight years—is the persistence with 
which he has resisted all attempts at investi- 
gating any of the charges made against him. 
His seizure of the Mulligan letters in order to 
prevent their production before a Congres- 
sional committee, and his defiance of all the 
suspicions excited by his manner of produc- 
ing them afterward, as well as his opposi- 
tion at every step, so far as lay in his power, 
to the production of all other evidence 
before the Committee, except his own story, 
were very remarkable and very dramatic. 
But they were really not more remarkable 
than the calm with which he has treated all 
the suspicions excited by other transactions, 
such as his sale of the ‘‘ interest” in the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, which did not come 
directly before the Committee, of which the 
Chicago Tribune said at the time (June 6, 
1876): 

**The most favorable construction that can 
be put on this matter leaves Mr. Blaine in the 
unfortunate position of a broker, offering cer- 
tain railroad stocks for sale, whose value had 
or previously been enhanced by national 
egislation which he had favored while 
Speaker in the House of Representatives. 
This construction is also effected to Blaine’s 
disadvantage by his failure to specify who 
was to receive the benefit of the proposed 
sale, and how he came to be selected as 
agent; and his injunction to keep his name 
secret, as having been connected with this 
transaction, seems to indicate on his part that 
he was not acting as he ought to act in his 
public position.” 

Now, Mr. Blaine bas never on any occasion 
offered to clear this matter up, nor bas apy 
friend on bis bebalf, whether by ‘‘ interested 
friends,” or ‘‘agents of journals already 
enlisted in his behalf.” In fact, only one 
authorized defence or explanation of his rail- 
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road transactions has ever been made— 
the letter of Mr. William Walter Phelps to 
the Evening Post—and the value of that may 
be estimated from the fact that that journal, 
which is bitterly opposed to Mr. Blaine, is selling 
it at fivecents a copy. Senator Hoar, Senator 
Dawes, and Senator Hawley have all said in 
speeches that they know of a way in which 
an honorable construction may be put on the 
evidence against him, but they have thus far 
declined all invitations to communicate it to 
the public, and his organs in the press are 
equally reticent. The Brooklyn Young Re- 
publicans have investigated the charges 
against him, with ar honest desire to get at 
the truth, but we believe we are correct in 
saying that not one atom of help have they 
received from Mr. Blaine or any of his imme- 
diate friends or supporters. They have been 
left to extract their conclusions as best they 
could from the letters he was compelled to read 
in the House, and the uncompleted inquiry of 
the Congressional Committee. 

What was perhaps still more extraordinary 
was his conduct when the investigation of this 
Committee came to an end in 1876. The pro- 
ceedings were stopped by his sudden illness, 
out of Common consideration for him, as they 
had really taken the form of a trial of him. 
Before he got well, although he recovered 
with great rapidity, Congress had adjourned 
and he had been promoted from the House to 
the Senate. The inquiry left him lying under 
grave suspicion of official corruption, and much 
more than suspicion of public lying, in the 
eyes of a large body of the American people. 
Our belief is that there never has, in any 
country, been a public man of his standing 
who, under the circumstances, did fail or 
would have failed to ask for a renewal of the 
investigation and press it to a conclusion, 
and to insist on his accusers saying all they 
had to say either before Congress or the courts. 
He did nothing of the sort. He did not seek, 
nor did any one seek on his behalf, that the 
inquiry might be continued with a view to 
his vindicatior, although the larger portion 
of the Republican press made no secret of 
its belief that as matters stood he was a 
fatally damaged man. He, on the other 
band, put his tongue in his cheek, and 
walked off as merrily as a bunko man who 
had got out of the clutches of the Court of 
Jeneral Sessions through a flaw in the in- 
dictment; and he has ever since refused to 
raise a finger before any tribunal in defence 
of his good name. 

To cite his libel suit now as a mark of the 
eagerness with which he confronts accusers, is, 
in view of all these things, a sorry blunder, 
It would be so even if the bringing of a libel 
suit, without the smallest intention of ever 
trying it, was not a device of wrong-doers 
which is now so well known that it excites 
a smile in every pvewspaper office in the 
country. There is hardly one great Ame- 
rican rascal who has not at some time or other 
in his career resorted to it to divert public at- 
tention from newspaper attacks on him. As the 
resort of a Presidential candidate in the month 
of August, we shall only say that it looks in 
the present case highly characteristic. 

Mr. Blaine’s competitor, whatever bis faults, 
cannot be charged with fearing to meet the 





| was Mr. Blaine himself. 
' 


enemy in the gate. He bas not, we can testify, 
when a charge was made against him which 
seemed likely to damage his Presidential pros- 
pects, hesitated for one minute as to what be 
should do. To the first friend who asked him 
what was to be done, he said, ‘‘ Tell the truth ”’ 
—something which Mr. Blaine has probably 
never said to a friend in his life. What he says, 
when in trouble, is what he said to Fisher 
on the Northern Pacific transaction: ‘‘ Keep 
my name quiet, mentioning to no one unless to 
Mr. Caldwell.” And Cleveland's friends at 
once did tell the truth. They concealed 
nothing, stole and secreted no letters, de- 
nounced no accusers, offered no bribes, re 
fused no information within their reach. 
He determined from the first to shame the 


devil, and the devil is ashamed of 
the whole business. There is no mystery 
about Cleveland’s official career which 


anybody is unable to fathom. There are no 
phrases of his which his friends are unable to 
explain or refuse to explain publicly. He did 
not promise to have the charge against him 
investigated next December or January, or 
as soon as the case could be 
the calendar. He bas had itinvestigated nove, 
when everybody is talking about it and in 
terested in it, and by anybody who chose to 
give himself the trouble. He has in short 
behaved like a man who is determined, 
whether he gets the Presidency or not, in try 
ing for it to bring no discredit on the Ameri 
can name. 


reached on 


ANOTHER “FIND” IN THE MULLIGAN 
LETTERS. 


THE Boston Jerald has got Mr. Blaine in a 
fresh tangle in the meshes of the Mulligan 
letters. That wonderful net has evidently 
been explored only in part. Mr. Schurz 
pointed out an untruth in Mr. Blaine’s state 
ments which had, we believe, escaped the 
notice of previous examiners. Mr. Blaine 
had said, ina speech in Congress, that there 
had been no legislation concerning the Lit 
tle Rock Railroad subsequent to the * 
favor” he had rendered the company 
from the Speaker’s chair, except an act 
‘*merely to rectify a previous mistake in 
legislation.” Mr. Schurz showed that this 
subsequent legislation was an act to repeal 
a proviso of a former act which limited 
the price of the granted lands to actual set 
tlers to $2 50 per acre. It was not ‘* merely 
to rectify a previous mistake,” but to confer 
new value uponthe land grant. Whether the 
act was good or bad in itself is of no impor 
tance, so far as Mr. Blaine’s veracity is con 
cerned. This was the third untruth pointed 
out in Mr. Blaine’s statements, to which the 
Boston //erald now contributes a fourth, and 
promises to add still others to the collection. 

The first witness before the Crédit-Mobilier 
investigation of 1872, which took place four 
years earlier than the Blaine investigation, 
He testified as fol 


great 


to 


lows: 


“I wish to state, without reservation or 
qualification, that I never owned a share of 
the svock in the Crédit Mobilier in my 
life, either by gift, purchase, or in any 
way whatever. Nor did I ever receive, 
either directly or indirectly, a single cent de- 


rived in any manner or shape from the Credit 
Mobiher or the Union Pacitic Railroad Com 
papy. No person holds, or ever did bold, for 
me, any stock in either corporation as agent 
or trustee, or in any capacity whatever. I 
wish my testimony to be taken as exhaustive, 
and as intended to exclude every f r phase 
n the Crédit Mobilier or the Uni 


uci fic Railraad Company, beth past and 


ofr ownersh p 
pres if. 


One of the Muilgan letters, dated April 13, 


1872, says : 
“TL left with Mr. Mulligan January, 1871 
$6,000 in land-grant bonds, Union Pacitk 


Railroad, to be exchanged for a like amount 
of Litte Rock land bonds with Mr. Cald 
well, he to change back when I desired 
Mr. Caldwell declined to take them, and 
you took them without any pegotiauion 
with me or any authority from me in 
regurd to the matter You placed the 
Litth Rock land bonds in the envelop 
and I have the origioal envelope with Mul 
ligan’s endorsement theron of the fact of 
the delivery to vou Now 1 do not com 


plain of your taking the bonds, provided you 
hold yourself bound to replace them = The 
worst of the who'e matter was that the bonds 
were only part mine, and | have bad to make 
good the others to the original owner 


Wien Mr. Blaine 
House he said : 


read this letter in the 


** There is mentioned in this letter $6,000 
of land-grant bends of the Union Pacitic Ral 
road, for which | stood as only part owner 
they were only in part mine As I have 
started out to make a personal explanation, | 
want to make full explanation in regard to 
this matter. 

** Thage bonds were not mine except in this 
sense. In 1869 a lady, who is a member of 
my family, and whose financial affairs 1 have 
looked after for many vears—many gentle 
men will know to whom | refer without my 
being more explicit—bought, on the recommen 
dation of Mr Samuel Hooper, $6,000 in land 
grant bonds ef the Union Pacitic Railroad as 
they were issued in 1869 

‘She got them on what was cailed the 
stockholders’ basis; I think if was a very 
favorable basis on which they distributed these 


bonds. These $6,000 of land-grant bonds 
were obtained in that way. In 1871 the 
Union Pacitie Railroad Company broke 
down, and these bends fell s that they were 
port vout 40 fs f (le She 
Was anxious to make herself safe, and 1 
hsd so much cenfidence in the Fort 
Smith land bonds that | proposed to her 


to make an exchange The six bonds were in 
my possession, and | had previously advanced 
money to ber for certain purposes and heid a 
part of those bonds as security for that ad- 
The bonds in that sense, and in that 
were mine—that they were se- 


vance 
Sense only 


curity for the loan which Thad made. They 
were all literally hers ; they were all sold 
finall her account—not one of them for 


‘me. I make this statement in order to be 
perfectly fair.” 

The /ierald sftirms that this exchange of 
Union Pacific bonds for Little Rock bonds 
was made on the 10th of May, 1871, and that 
the quoted price of Union Pacific Land 
Grants at the Boston Stock Exchange on that 
day was not 40 cents on the dollar, but 824, 
that the bonds were paying 7 per cent. interest, 
and that the company was not in default. The 
Little Rock bonds were worth at this time 
only 15 to 20 cents on the dollar. It says fur- 
ther that the $6,000 Union Pacific bonds in 
question were never returned to Mr. Blaine at 
all, and that consequently his statement that 
“they were all sold finally on her account” 
is false. 
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It is difficult to conceive what could have 
been Mr. Blaine’s motive for making such 
misstatements. The //erald’s conjecture is 
that Mr. Blaine, having in his possession 
#6,000 Union Pacific land-grant bonds, and 
perceiving that an investigation of the Crédit- 
Mobiler scandal was coming, desired to get 
rid of them for a time, but in such a way that 
he could get them back, in order that he might 
make the statement, which he did make to the 
Committee, that he never had ‘‘ any form or 
phase of ownership in the Crédit Mobilier or 
the Union Pacific Railroad, past or present.” 
The J//erald adds, with considerable severity, 
that ‘‘if these bonds were honestly acquired, 
there was nothing for him to fear. If they 
belonged to his ward, and he held them as 
guardian or trustee, he had only to say so and 
his statement would have been accepted with- 
out question.” 

In conclusion, the J/erald indicates in an 
ominous paragraph that there is more to 
come, viz.: 

‘*The Mulligan letters contain a great deal 
of information. The manner in which Mr. 
Blaine distorted and partially suppressed 
those that he refused to return to Mr. Mulli- 
gan, after receiving them upon his solemn 
promise to do so, will be treated in anoiher 
chapter. A subsequent discussion of important 
pbases of the Mulligan letters will show still 
more conclusively that Mr. Blaine is the man 
who best appreciated the damaging disclosures 
their presentation and explanation would 
make. It is an open secret that several at- 
tempts bave been made to buy these letters of 
Mr. Mulligan, directly or indirectly, the source 
of which attempts does not require a very 
vivid imagination to discover.” 

RAILWAYS, PRODUCTION, AND 

POPULATION. 

WE made reference a short time since to Mr. 
Edward Atkinson’s paper on ‘‘ The Railway, 
the Farmer, and the Public,” which is in the 
nature of a supplement to a similar treatise by 
the same writer published about four years 
In his former treatise Mr. Atkinson 
showed that the forces of competition 
were much more effective for the regulation 
of railroads and the reduction of their charges 
than legislative bodies or anti-monopoly con- 
ventions could possibly be—that these forces 
had reduced the cost of transporting the prin- 
cipal products of the country along the chief 
highways of trade about 60 per cent. in ten 
years, so that the astonishing result was 
reached that the grain and meat needed for 
one year’s subsistence of one person were 
moved one thousand miles for a sum equal 
to one day’s wages of a common la- 
borer. In other words, the operative on the 
Atlantic seaboard was as well placed as re- 
gards food supply as an operative in Iowa 
would be who allowed himself one extra _holi- 
day in the year. It was shown, also, that if 
the same rates had been charged by the rail- 
roads in 1880 that were charged in 1870, their 
earnings would have been from $500,000,000 
to $800,000,000 greater than they actually 
were in the year 1880, 

The progress of development during the past 


ago. 


four years has only intensified the downward - 


course of railway charges. Railway mileage 
and railway service have increased during this 
period 40 per cent., while agricultural pro- 
ducts have not increased more than 10 per 








cent., and miscellaneous merchandise not 
more than 15 per cent. Population dur- 
ing the same time has increased through im- 
migration and natural growth perhaps 14 
per cent. In the whole country the pre- 
sent rate of increase may be taken at 2,000,000 
per annum. Theaverage decline in rates of 
transportation during the four years has been 
about 6 per cent., or since 1869 nearly 66 per 
cent. Mr. Atkinson’s figures per ton-mile for 
1869 are 2.446, for 1883 0.875. These figures 
are those of all railroads in the State of Ohio 
for local and through traffic. The actual 
rates in Ohio are probably lower than the 
average of the whole country, but the ratio of 
decline in rates is presumed to be not essen- 
tially different from that of the other States 
and Territories where the progress of railway 
construction has been quite as active. 

Mr. Atkinson’s conclusion is that railway 
rates are now as low as they can be made con- 
sistently with any profit whatever on the cap- 
ital invested, and that a considerable share of 
the mileage now in operation can yield no- 
thing above running expenses until population 
shall have increased in the ratio of the in- 
crease of miieage. Construction, except in 
the way of cross-lines and local roads, must 
cease. 


‘From 1866 to 1880 one line after another 
was added to the great through lines from 
East to West; slowly but surely, down to 
1880, the railway mileage gained a little upon 
the grain crop, the slight excess representing 
nothing more than the necessary cross-roads 
and side-lines. The markets of the world also 
kept even pace: the increasing supply of grain 
and meat was met by increasing demand, 
down to 1880inclusive. In 1869 thirteen tons 
of produce, already listed, were worth in gold 
in the city of New York $632 68; in 1880 the 
same quantities were worth $631 32, But in 
1880 the increase of demand culminated, ex- 
ports have fallen off about as fast as the home 
demand has increased; yet the same quan- 
tities of the same articles are worth at 
this time (June 15, 1884) $621 75, or 
less than 2 per cent. reduction. Observe, 
however, with only 5 per cent. increase in the 
average crop of grain since 1880, we have 
more than 40 per cent. increase in the railway 
mileage in the last four years. We have two 
through lines where one is needed, and the end 
of speculative construction is therefore plainly 
to be seen. We have passed through the pe- 
riod of railroad inception, and of detached 
sections or lines, through the period of con- 
solidation, through the period of needed ex- 
tension, through the period of the specula- 
tive promotion of useless parallel lines by 
means of construction companies; and we 
have now at last reached the period of adjust- 
ment to wholesome conditions, and of con- 
struction limited to the necessity for cross- 
roads, side-lines, and special or local roads for 
the use of small districts. Even this latter 
need will probably require this year 4,000, 
afterward 5,000 to 6,000 miles, to be added to 
our mileage every year.” 


After making the most careful survey of 
the relations of the railways to agriculture 
and other productive industries, Mr. Atkin- 
son proceeds to inquire when we may look 
for the end of the present commercial paraly- 
sis. If there is no improvement in the foreign 
demand for our products, we must look to 
our own increase of population for relief 
from the present apparent state of glut. All 
the facts within reach point to the con- 
clusion that production, both agricultural 
and manufacturing, bas for once got the start 








of population in the civilized world. But 
this condition can only be temporary, since 
population always moves upward to the 
means of subsistence, while the means of sub- 
sistence do not always keep pace with the 
increase of population. The ove is a persis- 
tent and the other an intermittent force. 

‘* Let it be assumed,” he says, ‘‘ that within 
a year, more or less, we shall have reached a 
state of equilibrium somewhat similar to that 
of 1880, when all existing railways were fairly 
well employed, all manufacturing establish- 
ments fairly well adjusted to the then existing 
demand, and all farmers of intelligence were 
prospering. Under such conditions, it of 
necessity ensues that for each child born one 
adult must seek a new place of shelter, and 
each immigrant family must be housed; for 
each family of five, one new cotton spindle 
must be set in motion; a half a ton additional 
of iron must be made: six or seven additional 
pounds of wool must be converted into cloth, 
and all other branches of productive industry 
must be increased by the addition of new capi- 
tal, 7. e., new machinery, new tools, and new 
appliances. At the same time, the railway 
mileage must be increased in the ratio of not 
less than 6,000 miles a year to serve the cross- 
way traffic of the existing population and to 
open new fields for the increase.” 

If our numbers are increasing at the rate of 
2,000,000 per year, we shall require, at the 
lowest calculation, $200,000,000 worth of 
houses per annum in addition to what is 
needed to keep up the existing supply. We 
shall require $150,000,000 worth of railways. 
** We may reduce, this year, to 4,000 miles, 
but soon the average must go up to at least 
6,000 miles.” We shall need a new invest- 
ment of $30,000,000 per annum in manufac- 
turing plant. Agriculture will take care of it- 
self. Every commercial depression sends large 
numbers of unemployed workers to rural pur- 
suits where they can at all events make a Jiv- 
ing from the soil. These become consumers 
of manufactured goods and employers of 
railways. ‘‘It thus happens that the more 
severe the shock to constructive enterprise 
and the greater the depression at one 
period, the greater must be the activ- 
vity and progress a little later. Thus it 
has been in the past, thus it willbe in the 
immediate future. The one point which 
cannot be determined is the exact date when 
this change will come.” Mr. Atkinson adds 
that ‘‘this is a mental and not a material ques- 
tion—a question of confidence and not of capi- 
tal.” Here, and only here, do we fail to agrce 
with him in his long and able dissertation. 
We do not believe that all the capi- 
talists in the country could, by suddenly 
taking confidence, change the existing com- 
mercial relations of the various industries to- 
ward each other, so that profits should begin 
to be realized where at present there is no 
profit. We think that the door for profitable 
investment must be opened before confidence 
can exist, and that any earlier access of conti- 
dence, if it were possible, would be only spas- 
modic and injurious. 





THE POLITICO-CLERICAL CRISIS IN 
BELGIUM. 

M. DE LAVELEYE, the well-known Belgian 

economist, has been discussing the political 

crisis in that country in an article in the 

Contemporary, which is full of interest as 

throwing light on the relations of the Catholic 
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Church to the State in any country in which 
itcan command much popular support. He 
ascribes the great defeat the Liberals have 
sustained mainly to the Belgian system of 
general tickets in the provinces, which gives 
a mere majority in each the power of re- 
turning alarge number of members. Butas to 
the causes of the defeat itself, some, he says, 
are transitory, some permanent. 

‘‘The transitory causes are, first, the new 
taxes ; second, the proposition to create a re- 
serve force of 30,000 men ; third, the agrarian 
and industrial crisis, engendering great dis- 
content with the Government ; fourth, an ex- 
cellent but expensive school-law, which was 
forcibly imposed upon the communes. The 
lasting causes are the difliculties of the social 
and religious questions, which are of general 
importance and arouse widespread interest.” 

The Liberal party in Belgium, which has 
for the last fifty years been fighting the Cleri- 
cals, has, like the Liberal party all over Ewope, 
undergone a good deal of transformation 
within the last fifteen or twenty years—that 
s to say, there has been added on to it, or 
rather there has been formed within it, a 
party which professes weariness of all political 
questions properly so called, including the 
question of Church and State, and wishes to 
occupy itself entirely with social reform. This 
party, too, is much fiercer and more fanatical, 
much more opposed to compromise or ‘‘ oppor- 
tunism,” than the Liberals, and, unlike the 
Liberals, iti demands universal suffrage. The 
franchise in Belgium is now limited to tax- 
payers paying direct taxes annually to the 
amount of about $10—not far from the Eng- 
lish borough qualification; and these comprise 
only about one-thirteenth of the adult male 
population. Universal suffrage would rein- 
force the extreme Radicals considerably in the 
large cities, but would in the country districts 
—and this constitutes the chief Liberal objec- 
tion to it—throw the elections almost complete- 
ly into the hands of the Catholic clergy. Even as 
matters now stand, the defection of the Radi- 
cals has given the Clericals such an advantage 
that in the new House the Liberals have only 
52 against 86. In the old House they had 
79 against 59 Clericals. In fact, taking the 
country as a whole, the Liberals can only hold 
their own against the Clericals by keeping the 
whole anti-Clerical vote. The fierce and deep 
dissensions in their own ranks now promise to 
give the Clericals along period of ascendency 





in Parliament, because not only are the Libe- 
rals suffering from the Radical detection, but 
also from the defection of old Liberals, whom 
the Radicals are frightening about property and 
order. 

This is not all, however. There is no 
Catholic country in Europe now, except Ire- 
land, in which the Catholic clergy retain such 
a hold on the men. The women they have 
everywhere, but in Belgium they have the 
men also in the country districts; and in pro- 
portion to the firmness of the Clerical hold on 
the popular mind is the fierce and uncom- 
promising spirit of the clergy themselves, and 
about nothing are they so fierce and uncompro- 
mising as about populareducation. The schools 
they villcontrol, without let or hindrance, and 
yet the Liberals have always felt that if they 
let them control the schools, they would soon | 
absolutely control the politics of the kingdom, | 


The Belgian clergy, in fact, declared their 
hostility to Liberalism from the very founda- 
tion of the Government. 
the Netherlands, under whose sway Belgium 


In 1815 the King of | 


was placed by the peace of Vienna, established | 


a Constitution containing the following arti- 
cles: 

‘* Art. 190. Liberty of religion is guaranteed 
to all. Art. 191. Protection is equally granted 
to all religious communities in the kingdom. 
Art. 192. Ali loyal subjects, without distinc- 
tion of religious creeds, enjoy the same civil 
and political rights, and can aspire to all dig 
nities and occupations. Art 193. The public 
exercise of any worship cannot be hindered 
unless it disturbs the public peace.” 


The Belgian Bishops thereupon met, and 
jotned in the publication of what they called 
a Doctrinal Decree, in which they said: 

‘* Art. 190 and 191. To swear to maintain 
liberty of religious opinions and equal pro 
tection of all worship means the protection of 
error as well as truth, the development of 
anti-Catholic doctrines, the blending of the 
tares with the wheat, and the slow but cer 
tain extinction of the true faith in these happy 
countries. The Catholic Church has always 
repu:sed error and heresy; she cannot regard 
as her children those who dare to approve of 
that which she has ever rejected. Art. 192. 
To swear fealty to a law bestowing equal 
rights on loyal subjects of varied beliefs, 
would sanction all measures intrusting the in- 
terests of our holy religion in thoroughly 
Catholic provinces to Protestant function- 
aries.” 

There has never been any formal retreat 
from these positions. Of late they have not 
been maintained with such boldness, but they 
have never been abandoned. The bishops 





have, in fact, never ceased to contend for the | 


right to treat with the state on equal terms, as 
an imperium in imperio, so that Belgian poli 
tics may be said to have, ever since the separa- 
tion from Holland in 1830, consisted in a 
prolonged struggle for supremacy between 
the Liberals and the Church at every point at 
which the Church and State touched. In 
1881 the conflict became so fierce that the 
Pope was obliged to interfere, and remind 
the Belgian clergy that in ‘*‘ defending the in 
tegrity of divine doctrines and the principles 
of equity, they should take just account of 
the circumstances and times and places,” and 
often, ‘‘as will happen in human affairs, for a 
time tolerate certain ills which could hardly, 
if at all, be removed without opening the way 
to still graver evils and perturbations.” We 
should probably now have some very strong 
reproduction of the manifesto of 1815 if 
Pius IX. were in the Vatican. His successor 
is a wiser man, and will probably again put 
some check on the zeal of the Belgian clergy. 


OUR, VACATION ARTICLE. 
WE had intended producing about this time 
an entirely original Vacation article, showing 
the tremendous pressure on the brain and 
nerves of Americans caused by the peculiar 
conditions of life in this country, and the excep- 
tionally great need of vacation experienced 
by all Americans who are worth their salt; 
together with some observations on the 
greater fondness for vacations to be ob- 
served in Europeans, and on the difficul- 
ties which too many Americans find in 
taking a vacation at all, or, indeed, in enjoy- 
ing any leisure, owing to their failure to culti- 


| the open air and the sunshine’ 


despise or depre ciate others 


vate a taste for anything beyond the pursuits 
in which they earn their daily bread. Ws 
should also have treated at some length the 
best modes of enjoying a vacation open to 
Americans, apart from a European. tri 
which is only within reach ot the wealthy, 
and should have added some valuable hints on 
the art of meeting the various inconveniences 
of summer board, concluding with a few re 
marks on the duty of utilizing our vacation so 
as to increase our stores of Knowledge and 
deepen our sense of the responsibility imposed 
onus by our ability to take a vacation at 
and on the contrast presented by the lot of 
people who can take holidays to the lot of 
those who cannot. In fact, the article would 
have been a very good example of the way 
which the descriptive, expository, didactic, and 
reflective may be blended in this spectes of 
composition, 

We have, however been led to postpon 
not abandon, our design by the appearance of 
a so-called ** vacation article” in the 7 sof 
this city, which seems to us so full of 
error, and likely to cause so much mischief 
that we hasten to point cut some of the par 
ticulars in which it may lead people astray 
We may as well observe at the outset that 
really good vacation article cannot be written 
by any one who is wedded to ove kind 
amusement to such a degree as to lead 
A conscientious 
man, contemplating the production of & vaca 
tion article, will always ask himself bef 
sitting down, “Do 1 corsider anvthing essen 

} 
t 


tial to the enjoyment of a vacat 


} 
li 
” 


| answer this question honestly in the negative 


| he should not touch the subject at all, because 


he is sure to treat it under the intluence of a 
bias, and often a fatal bias. The writer of th 
7imes article evidently cannot so answerit. Af 
ter some glittering generalities about the valu 
of vacation ip general, and “‘exercise” in pat 
ticular, he proceeds to review the various forms 
of exercise in detail (apparently in much the 
same spirit in which the s 


cratic candidates forthe Presidency 


reviews the Demo 
sand de pre- 
ciates them all one by one except boating. He 
pooh-poohs walking, riding, and driving and 
bicycling, and sitting still on the piazza, and 
has nota really good word for anything but 
which include 
sailing, steaming, and fishing 


what he calls ** water sports,” 
‘rowing, 
Anything more fallacious and mischievous 
than this we have not seen’ in print 
for a long time, except the attempts to 
prove that Blaine bought Little Rock bonds 
‘on the same terms as everybody else.” Of 
walking, and riding, and driving, it is to be 
said that they are medicine for the man who 
likes them, and misery for the man who does 
not, and this is true of all sports. There are 
some men to whom a long walk even on a 
high road is productive of constant mental ex 
hilaration, and, when practised daily, of a high 
state of bodily health. To endeavor to induce 
such aman to give it up, through 4 priori 
argument based on the experience of some 
other man who does not like walking, and 
whom it fatigues and depresses, strikes us as 
thoroughly Satanic work; and yet of this the 
Times vacation writer has been guilty. Of his 
aliack on riding, the same thing is to be 
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said. But attacks on riding ought always 
to be signed with the writer’s name, as it is 
a not uncommon practice for the authors of va- 
cation articles to condemn it without ever hav- 
ing tried it. Moreover, we doubt if any man 
fond of riding was ever induced to give it up 
by reading in a newspaper that he would proba- 
bly get tired of it before long,orif any man who 
did not like it was ever induced to persist in 
it by anything but a doctor’s prescription. It 
is quiie plain, indeed, thatthe 7imes writerisa 
boating man simply, and uses bis access to the 
press, in what isa very unworthy way, to deride 
or belittle all out-doorsports which he does not 
care for or does not shine in. 

This brings us to what we believe to 


be the really poisonous portion of his 
very shallow and crude treatise, ‘‘ Who- 
ever,” says be, ‘‘can row and sail and 


steam and fish and swim, wil: surely have 
the elastic spirits and sturdy nerve without 
which high health is impossible.” Swimming 
may be dropped out of the discussion, because 
no man out of his first youth, and not a pro- 
fessional, swims in this climate more than 
a few minutes at atime. ‘‘Chill,” with all 
its serious possible consequences, forbids it. 
Rowing and paddling, which are both splen- 
did exercises, ought to hold a high place 
in a good vacation article. But we affirm 
with much boldness that to a man in need 
of active exercise, as nearly all men under 
sixty-five are, sailing and steaming are, if 
followed too closely, positively injurious. 
They are, doubtless, exhilarating and amus- 
ing, but nothing in the open air continues 
to be exhilarating or amusing very long 
which does nothing for the muscles and 
the digestion; and sailing and steaming do 
little or nothing in these respects. For the 
large majority of those who can afford to fol- 
low it, what is called yachting, for instance, 
is one of the most delightful sports invented by 
man. To aweary worker with the brain there 
is no such rest and refreshmeat, because it 
supplies seclusion, silence, absolute cleanli- 
ness, and fresh air, and change of scene. But 
it is, fora large proportion of those who fol- 
low it, taken with so much luxury in the 
matter of eating and drinking and _ bodi- 
ly inaction, that it does positive damage 
to heart, liver, and lungs. We _ believe 
it to be a notorious fact that most men 
in this country come back from ‘‘a cruise” 
considerably the worse for the wear, through 
too much food, too much wine and spirits, 
and too much tobacco, combined with lolling 
and dawdling about the deck, and have to re- 
cover on shore from the effects of their vaca- 
tion. 

Of course this is not a necessary conse- 
quence of sailing, but it is a very frequent 
one, from sheer want of occupation. There 
is nothing worth mention in the way of 
exercise to do in a small sailing craft, and 
nothing at all in a steamer, but talk to the en- 
gineer. The gospel of vacation to young or 
middle-aged men is to pass the time in some 
muscular work that they like,and pay no heed 
to the vacation writer who tells them that it will 
soon pall on them, and that what the preacher 
likes himself is better. This, we know, is 
serious advice to give. We know well the 


responsibility it involves, but we give it 











nevertheless. No one knows the difficulties of 
composing a really good vacation article better 
than we do—our own, had it appeared, would 
have made this plain. We would not, there- 
fore, lightly depreciate the product of another 
worker in the same field; but the interests of 
weary men, seeking rest and relaxation, in 
our eyes, dominate all other considerations. 


——— 


A FRENCHMAN ON THE AMERICAN CON- 
STITUTION. 


THE change which the Franco-Prussian war 
produced in France was wonderful. Before it 
France was the worid to Frenchmen, and Paris 
was France. French achievements, French 
ideas, French taste, French institutions, were 
not only the best in their estimation—every na- 
tion’s ideas and institutions and achievements 
are the best in its opinion—but they were the 
only ones of which it knew anything, except in 
the vaguest and most inexact way. Since the 
war, the nation bas waked up to the idea that 
there may be something worth knowing outside 
of its own boundaries, and some of its scholars 
have given themselves to the study of foreign 
nations with something of the accuracy and tho- 
roughness of the Germans, or perhaps it would 
be just to say, with something of the samecare 
and completeness with which French savants 
have studied classical antiquities and Oriental 
philology. In geography the change is most 
markea: Reclus’s great work, for example, is 
the most complete collection of geographical 
knowledge that has yet appeared. But transla 
tions of foreign literary works seen: to be a trifle 
more frequent. Comparative religion and com- 
parative folk-lore have received considerable at- 
tention. The Society of Comparative Legisla- 
tion has been studying the constitutions and laws 
of various countries. And this is done in great 
measure in the interest of knowledge simply ,not 
with a view to its immediate application to 
French affairs—with a scientific rather than 
with a political aim. 

Nevertheless, as there are always persons 
ready to invoke the example of foreign countries 
in domestic politics without much regard to the 
difference of circumstances, M. Boutmy, of the 
Institut, bas been led to prepare an essay, ‘‘ Des 
précautions A prendre dans |’étude des Constitu- 
tions étrangéres,” in which he treats entirely of 
the American Constitution. The knowledge of 
foreign languages is a recent thingin France, he 
says, as well as the habit of going to original 
sources. But bis compatriots must study the 
Constitution of the United States in the original 
if they would understand it, and must consult 
ether documents. It will not do to trust even 
tie most respectable treatises. The ‘ Recueil’ of 
Duvergier, Dufovr,and Guadet, for instance, 
gave the old Articles of Confederation as the 
Constitution, and the blunder was uncorrected 
till 1889, when M. Conseil, in a work on Jeffer- 
son, translated the present Constitution, without, 
however, escaping a mistake in the very first ar- 
ticle (a printer’s error apparently), which made 
the House of Representatives determine not only 
its own powers but those of the Senate. In 1834 
De Tocqueville reprinted Conseil’s translation 
without noticing this absurd error, and as late 
as 1869 the ‘Constitutions de l'Europe et du 
Nouveau Monde’ reprinted it from De Tocque- 
ville unchanged, Nor was thisall. In the article 
on theappointment of officers the powers of the 
President and Senate are reversed: the Senate is 
made to nominate and the President to confirm 
them. 

Equal errors, he gives warning, will come 
from studying the Constitution by itself 
without taking account of the circumstances 








of the country, the Constitutions of the sepa- 
rate States, and the- parliamentary practice of 
Congress. The first ten Amendments, for exam- 
ple, seem to a Frenchman to be declarations of 
human rights, securing jury trial, freedom of 
the press, religious and other liberties through- 
out the land. They were really intended to 


maintain those rights against Congress, leaving 





to the State Legislatures the power to infringe 
them as much as they pleased, if the State Con- 
stitutions allowed it. 

This want of due attention to the powers of 
the separate States has misled both De Tocque- 
ville and Laboulaye, the two Frenchmen who 
have treated most fully of our institutions. De 
Tocqueville praises our decentralization and 
self-government, and exalts the commune, not 
noticing how much more power lies and must 
lie in the hands of our State governments than 
bas ever been in the hands of any French com- 
mune, and not paying any attention to the cha- 
racter and differences of these State govern- 
ments. Laboulaye, on the other band, gives bis 
whole attention to the working of the central 
Government, not noticing how very small a 
part of the functions of government, as under- 
stood in European countries, rests with the na- 
tional legislature. Again, tbe Constitution, 
studied by itself, does not show in the least that 
great revolution by which the American repub- 
lic has become a democracy and the democracy 
almost an ochlocracy. The change in the con- 
ception of the duties of the Presidential electors 
isone which has very seriously modified the 
effect of the Constitution; but it does not appear 
in any written law. A change in the reverse 
direction has come over the national Senate. 
The electors, who were intended to deliberate, 
have become mere messengers; the Senators, 
who at first thought of themselves as ambassa- 
dors, and voted according to the “‘ instructions ” 
of their States, are now members of a really legis- 
lative body that deliberates and votes i: depen- 
dently. Neither the Constitution nor its amend- 
ments show a trace of this exceedingly impor- 
tant change. Nor would they give a hint of 
that Congressional custom by which the right 
of initiating money bills accorded to the House 
of Representatives bas, by the rules of the 
House itself, been turned to the exaltation of 
tbe powers of the Senate. The House amend- 
ments to a money bill are discussed not only in 
the chamber in which the bill originates, but in 
the Senate to which it is sent; but the Senate 
amendments are not debated in the House—they 
are always rejected. The Senate of course in- 
sists, and the bill is referred to a committee of 
conference in which each body is represented by 
equal numbers. This committee presents a re_ 
port to which amendments are out of order; it 
must be accepted or rejected as a whole. This 
is usually towards the close of the session; and 
rather than bave the appropriation bill fall 
through altogether, the House accepts with its 
own amendments, which it has discussed and 
understands, the Senate amendments, which 
bave rot been discussed by it at all, but 
have only been cousidered by three of its mem- 
bers out of its hearing. Certainly this is not a 
state of things which one would ever have in- 
ferred from a study of the Constitution. 

M. Boutmy is struck with the difference be- 
tween the English and the American Govern- 
ments in regard to the relation of the Executive 
to the Legislature. In England everything is 
done to keep the two powers in uni-on. The 
Ministry, which is the Government, belongs to 
the party tbat bas a majority in Parliament. 
The Ministry and the House cannot be at logger. 
heads, because, as soon as Parliament fails to 
sustain it, the Ministry resigns, and a new one 
is chosen which has the approval and support of 
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the majority. In the United States there is no 
such provision whatever. The President holds 
his office for four years ; the Secretaries, as long 
as the President chooses to retain them. There 
is nothing to prevent a bitter opposition lasting 
through a Presidential term. Moreover (here is 
Mr. Bradford's favorite grievance), the Execu- 
tive has no power of direct appeal to the ear of 
the Legislature; and yet it is from the latter 
that the former must receive all its means to 
effect anything. Could there be, in the eyes of 
a European, a better method devised to secure 
a divided government and a weak executive ¢ 
Another contradiction: it was evidently intend- 
ed tbat these two departments should be paral- 
lel, neither subordinate to the other; and yet 
the Secretaries must be confirmed by the Senate, 
and the treaties negotiated by the President and 
the Department of State need the assent of the 
same body. But the House of Representatives, 
which according to English and French ideas 
ought to be the source of all power in the Gov- 
ernment, is not even informed of the treaty un- 
less some money is needed to carry it out, which 
appareutly would give it then a power of veto 
on all such bills. How is it possible that a ma- 
chine in which one might almost say that an 
effort had been made to make the parts inter- 
fere, could have worked at all for so long # 

M. Boutmy attributes its working to the An- 
glo-Saxon faculty of political self-control. The 
House has uniformly refused to avail itself of 
the opportunity of hampering the treaty-mak- 
ing power of the Senate. The Senate bas not 
used its veto power over the choice of Secreta 
ries except for the most urgent reasons. More 
over—and this is the most important point—the 
United States, except during the civil war, has 
not needed a strong government. If there had 
been on the same continent another strong Pow- 
er, or anywhere such dangers as the European 
states constantly fear, the need of an Executive 
capable of acting with decision and celerity 
and force would have made itself felt, and would 
have led to the evolution of such a government, 
whatever may have been the intentions of the 
Constitution. But, with external security, the 
Americans could devote themselves to guarding 
their internal State rights, preferring the possi- 
bly weak central Government as the least of two 
evils, 


FENELON. 
PaRIs, July 31. 


‘FENELON AT CAMBRAI’ is the title of a book 
recently published by Prince Emmanuel de Bro- 
glie, a son of the Duc de Broglie. Before speak- 
ing of the book, let us say a word of the author. 
The Duc de Broglie, the leader of the Conserva- 
tive party in the Senate, is so well known that 
it is needless to speak of him; he has recently 
published remarkable articles on the Great 
Frederick and on the policy of France in the 
eighteenth century. He is an indefatigable 
worker, speaker, and writer, and he shows in 
the literary and in the political field the courage 
and activity which bis ancestors showed in war 
He is the father of four children, and, having 
lost early a charming and distinguished wife, 
he became almost a mother to his children. One 
of them, Emmanuel, has been an invalid from 
childhood ; and nothing can be more touching 





great weakness of his eyesight, he has tried to | 


solace himself with literature. His own turn of 
mind and the example of his father have direct- 
ed him tc subjects having more or less of the re- 
ligious element in them. His first hero was the 
son of Louis XV., Louis the Dauphin of France, 
who was as religious and as serious as his fa- 
ther was frivolous, and who, unfortunately for 
France, died while he was still very young. 
Emmanuel de Broglie has now taken another 
subject: he has tried to depict Fénelon during 
the years which he spent at Cambrai, in a sort 
of exile. And he has chosen his subject well, 
as there must be a natural sympathy between 
men who are accidentally thrown out of the ca 
reer which seemed at first to be marked out for 
them, and who, ceasing to be actors in the great 
drama of the world, are reduced to the part of 
mere witnesses. Let us say a few words about 
Fénelon before he was sent to Cambrai. He 
was born in 1651, in the province of Périgord, 
at the cbhiteau of Fénelon. He entered the 
chureb, and’pursued bis ecclesiastical studies at 
Saiot-Sulpice. He became acquainted with Bos- 
suet, and with the two Dukes of Beauvilliers 
and of Chevreuse, who bad married the two 
daughters of Colbert. He wrote the ‘ Treatise 
on the Education of Girls’ for the Duchess 
of Beauvilliers. in 1589 be was chosen tutor of 
the young Duke of Burgundy. Everybody knows 
how Fénelon succeeded in his delicate task. 
“Tbe Prince,” says Saiut-Simon, “ was born 
terrible, and his early youth made everybouy 
tremble; hard and angry to the last excesses of 
anger, even against inanimate objects; impetu- 
ous with fury—incapable of bearing the smallest 
opposition, even of the hours and of the ele 
ments, without falling into such arage that peo- 
ple feared that every bone in his body would be 
brokev; obstinate, passionate for every kind of 
arsed From tbis abyss emerged a 
-rince affable, mild, humane, moderate, patient, 
modest, penitent, and sometimes more than bis 
state allowed humble and austere toward him- 
self. Wholly devoted to his duties, and thinking 
bis duties immense, be thought of nothing more 
than of conciliating bis duties as son and as sub 
ject with the mission for which he was destined.” 
This transformation was the work of a man. 
Let us cite again Saint-Simon, who is always 
inimitable when he describes this man: 


“This prelate was a tall man, thin, well-made, 
pale,with a bigh nose, eyes out of which fire and 
intellect ran like a torrent, aod a physiognomy 
which was uplike any other, and which could 
pever be forgotten when it had once been seen 
It contained everytbing, and the contrary ele 
ments were harmonized. It bad gravity and 
galanterie, seriousness and gsyety: it showed 
equally the doctor, the bishop, and the grend 
seigneur. What appeared most, as well as in 
all bis body,was refinement, grace, decency, and 
especially nobility. it required an effort to cease 
looking at bim.” 


The miracle which Fénelon bad wrought ought 
to have assured his position at court. The King 
made him Archbishop of Cambrai in 1605, but a 
theological war ruined his prospects—the war, 
now so completely forgotten. of quietism, which 
for a few years convulsed the Catholic Cburch, 
The Episcopal palace of Cambrai was a fine re 
treat; still, it was far from the court, and the 
court was eversthing. I forget who was the 
traveller who said that in France you could read 


| on the face of people at what distance thev lived 


than the devotion which the Duke shows to this 


young man, who cannot walk, who carries him- 
self in a chair from room to room, and who 
never leaves his bouse except for a daily drive. 
The intellect of this young man is as sound, as 
healthy, ashis body is helpless ; and baving in- 
herited the intellectual faculties of his family, 


| ther object. 


and living in a most intellectual atmosphere, it | 


is not to be wondered at if, notwithstanding the 


from Paris. So it was with the court. Fénelon 
was born for Olympus. He bore bis fate with 
much diguity, but his sufferings were acute. He 
was like a man who feels that his life bas no far- 
For sixteen years he worked and 
moved in his diocese like the shades along the 
Styx. A small group of friends, MM. de Lan- 
gerop, de Beaumont, de Chanteroc, had fol- 
lowed bim; they were the shadows of a shadow. 
They bad ardently espoused his cause, and were 
im disgrace like himself. Langeron was an ab- 
bé; he was absolutely devoted to Fénelon and 





bad never left him. He bad been reader to the 
Duc de Bourgogne while Fénelon was educating 
the young Prince. M. de Beaumont was also an 
abbé in the seventeenth century 
men who lost their individuality in the person of 
another. Lafontaine, when he wrote his fable, 
‘* The Two Friends,” said 
** Deux vrais ainis vivalent au Monomotapa 


There were 


He might have found such true friends in 
France, and not only but three. M. de 
Beaumont was a nephew of Fénelon's, and his 
grand vicar. His yn, and 
Fénelon always called bim The letters 
of the Bishop to his nephew are very charming 
During one of his pastoral visits he writes to 
him: ‘There are under my windows four or 
five white rabbits 


two 


Pantal 
Panta 


nathe Was 


which would make beautiful 


furs, but it would be a pity, as they are very 
pretty and eat like a great prelate. I see also 
two little cocks, one white, the other couleur 


davrore. They are like France and the Empire 
the black one is Achilles, the a 


“Ludus enim genuit treptdum certar 
Ira truces inimicities e¢ funebre ve 


re is Hector. 


enet tram 


liun . 

The Abbé de Chanteroe completed the trinity 
He was the noost remarkable of His letters 
are fullof esprit. He had undertaken the de 
fence of Fénelon in Rome during the great bat 


all 


tle of “quietism” and of the “Maximes des Saints ” 

The fatber of Fénelon had bad fourteen chil 
dren by his first marriage, arta three by a second 
marriage; 
himself thirteen 


the oldest of Fenelon’s nephews had 
children. The bad, 
when he chose, an army of nephews and grand 
nephews. There were always some 
with him He fond of children and de 

lighted in the details of education. He com 
pletely adopted ove of them, the Marquis de 
Fénelon. 
rent ideas of the seventeenth century as to theca 
} 


Bishop 
of them 


Was 


It is curious to see what were the cur 


reer of a young nobleman. Fenelon writes toa 
cousin of his, Mme. de Laval, about ber son; 
she did not wish young Laval to enter the army, 


The Bishop says: ‘“‘Your son is much to be 
pitied, for he is between a mother who has good 
reasons for hindering him from going into the 
army, and the public. ok on bim asa 
dishonored if be wt. He 


twentieth year; the other gentlemen do not wait 


who ail 1 


man does mn is in his 


so long before serving in the army: they begin 
tifteen vears. You will find in 
wn name who 


at fourteen or 
France no man 
bas pot made some campaign i 
year. The publi understand the rea- 
son of such a singularity, which is so contrary 
to the prejudices of the nation.” Such iders 
were then universal, but it must be remembered 
that France was constantly at war, aud the real 
origin of every aristocracy 
militare.” 

The Governor of Cambrai was a M. de Mont- 
beron, who showed much attention and regard 
to Fénelon, though Fénelon bad fallen from 
favor, The correspondents of the Bishop at 
Versailles were the Dukes of Chevreuse 
and of Beauvilliers, who bad not been dismissed 
from court though they had been faithful to 
Fénelon. Beauviiliers was first gentleman of the 
bedcbamber, Chevreuse captain of the chevau- 
légers of the King. In 16%) appeared the first 
edition of *Télémaque.’ This book was read by 
ali Europe: it bad all the flavor of the ‘Odyssey ’ 
and of the *_-Eneid.’ The King saw in it an in- 
direct criticism of bis system of government, 
and was confirmed by it in his dislike of Féne- 
lon. Fénelon made no apology. The book bad 
been published witbout his permission, and the 
edition brought out in Belgium was not quite in 
conformity with the original. The authentic 


with a well-kn 
n bis twentieth 


will not 


is the ‘‘servitium 


two 


| Version was only published in 1727, after the 


death of Fénelon. 





* Horace, Epist. 1., xix. 
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Fénelon from time to time sent memoirs to 
the Dukes on public affairs. These memoirs 
were wasted: the King would receive no les- 
sons, even indirectly, from the Bishop. It is cu- 
rious to read them now; they are fuil of pru- 
dence, of caution. Fénelon always tries to pre- 
serve for France the friendship of England and 
of the Netherlands. As for the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, he had remained che centre, as it wers, 
of Fénelon’s intellectual life. The pupil had re- 
mained loyal to the master ; he wrote to him se- 
cretly: ‘“‘I will not say how revolted I am at 
what has been done to you. We must 
submit to the will of God. Show this 
letter to nobody.” The Duke of Burgundy was 
sent to the army in 1701, but he was not success- 
ful ; he showed no dispesition for war, and the 
French arms were not fortunate during the cam- 
paigns in which he took a modest part. The war 
of the Spanish succession gave to Fénelon fine 
opportunities for showing his great qualities. 
The care of the sick and of the wounded became 
one of his occupations; he received prisoners in 
his palace, and his kindness to them was truly 
touching. He was a great patriot, but he be- 
haved like a friend to all those whom the for- 
tune of war brought in contact with him. 

His latter years were the dark days of the 
reign of Louis XLV. When the Dauphin, the 
father of the Duke of Burgundy, died suddenly, 
there was a ray in his sky : he could hope that 
his beloved pupil would some day ascend the 
throne, and that with him would be inaugurated 
a new policy, and one of which he might become 
an important—perhaps the most important—in- 
strument, Bnt it was decreed otherwise: the 
Duke of Burgundy fell in bis turn, and the best 
hopes, the deepest affections of Fénelon were 
frustrated. He remained, so to speak, alone ; 
he saw his faithful followers disappear. Tke 
two Dukes of Beauvilliers and of Chevreuse died. 
Fénelon had no longer any ties with the court. 
It was all over; he had nothing to do but to 
wait, in the resigned and quiet accomplishment 
of his pastoral duties. He never complained; 
he bore his fate like a Christian. He had learned, 
by a life of disappointment, to despise what is 
transient and to love what is eternal. 


Correspondence. 


THE BLACKMAILERS AT WORK. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 





Srr: Please find enclosed a circular letter from 
the Republican National Committee, which I re- 
cently received. 1 believe this to be a violation 
of the Civii-Service Law, and I should be pleased 
to aid in every way possible to prosecute the 
guilty parties. Without fear I will give aid or 
testimony, if the same will be of any value, be- 
fore the CivitService Commissioners.—Respect- 
fully, E. 8. HI, Postmaster. 

WERSTER Post-OFFICE, WORCESTER COUNTY, MASS., 

August 14, 1884. 


[DicTATED LETTER ] 

HEADQUARTERS REPUBLICAN NaT’L Com, } 

No, 242 Fifth Avenue, > 

New York City, August 6, 1884. ) 
DEAR Sir: The pending Presidential cam- 
paign is of unusual importance to the country. 
Every Republican is deeply interested in its re- 
sult. The National Committee on behalf of the 
Republican party desires to make it justly vig- 
orous and effective, and success certain in No- 
vember. Funds are required, however, to meet 
the lawful and proper expenses of the campaign; 
and, to provide the same, the Committee finds 
itself dependent upon the liberality of Repub- 
licans to make such voluntary contributions as 





their means will permit, and as they feel in- 
clined to give. You are therefore respectfully 
invited to send, as soon as you conveniently 
may, by draft on New York or postal money 
order to the order of B. F. Jones, Chairman Re- 
publican National Committee, 242 Fifth Avenue, 
New York city, such sum as you may desire to 
contribute for the objects before mentioned. A 
receipt for the same will be sent by return 
mail. 

The Com.nittee cheerfully calls the attention 
of every person holding any office, place, or 
employment under the United States or any of 
the departments of the Government, to the pro- 
visions of the act of Congress entitled ‘‘ An act 
to regulate and improve the Civil Service of the 
United States,” approved January 16th, 1883, 
and states that its influence will be exerted in 
conformity therewith.—Respectfully, 

B. F. Jones, Chairman. 

B. F. Jones, Pennsylvania, Chairman. 

SAMUEL FESSENDEN, Connecticut, Secretary. 





VOTING FOR MORALS NOW. 


[A Western clergyman writes us as follows: 
“Your article last week on the Cleveland har- 
lot business meets the case well enough for 
me, but I find I cannot use it successfully to 
bring back those who had been staggered; so 
I send you something prepared to fit my ex- 
perience of what is needed here.” We ap- 
pend the document referred to.—Ep. Na- 
TION. | 


MORALITY remains in the political contest 
even now. There have been from the first more 
moral considerations involved than one, though 
hitherto the affairs to which the Mulligan letters 
relate have attracted the attention of the Inde- 
pendents almost exclusively. It will be wise 
to weigh several of these considerations sepa- 
rately: 

1, When two rival candidates solicit our votes 
—of whom one is clean of fleshly vices, but ten 
years ago abused his official position to make 
money; the other is identified with administra- 
tive reform, but ten years ago was unclean in 
private life—we may righteously decide to vote 
for neither of the two, if we do not know what 
influence the rejection of both may have upon 
the result. Butif we can compute that influ- 
ence, we are bound in the court of morals to 
justify ourselves for exercising it. The Repub- 
lican, whose vote belongs to his party until that 
party by its own unworthy acts forfeits it, is 
not morally justifiable if he either withholds bis 
vote from Mr. Blaine so as to give to Mr. Cleve- 
land the advantage of having one less vote to 
overcome, or if he refuses to vote for Mr. Cleve- 
land and so makes Mr. Blaine’s election the more 
probable, unless that action, with its known in- 
fluence, is in accordance with the balance of 
moral considerations. Of course those members 
of the Republican party who have concluded 
that the great duty of the bour is not so much to 
influence the result this year as to build upa 
Prohibition party for the future, have no inte- 
rest in this reasoning. But the great body of 
Republican voters see plainly that in all proba- 
bility either Blaine or Cleveland will be elected; 
that they must influence the result by voting for 
the first, or the second, or neither; and that they 
must justify the exercising of that influence or 
be morally condemned, The question which 
must be answered is, therefore, Whatis the re- 
lation of the offence charged against each can- 
didate to the office, its duties and temptations, 
for which he is a candidate? The President of 
the United States will have, during the four 
years of his term of office, more than 90,000 
different persons more or less dependent upon 





his good-will—for, if so inclined, he can largely 
avoid the restraints of the civil-service reform, 
These 90,000 men will handle in various ways 
hundreds of millions of dollars. He will also 
have a direct and an indirect influence in shap- 
ing, approving, or vetoing legislation appropti- 
ating scores of millions of dollars, and affect- 
ing industries aggregating hundreds of millions 
more. Under such circumstances, the considera- 
tion of the candidate’s character as regards 
money is as overwhelmingly paramount as bis 
personal chastity would be if we were electing 
a president of a nunnery, in which all the in- 
mates were dependent upon the favor of the 
head officer for great advantages. To consider 
such differences in the relations of different 
vices to different offices with different duties 
and different temptations, is not mere empty 
casuistry: it is essential to the very life of a 
sound morality. There can be no such thing as 
an enlightened conscience ia politics without it. 

2. Morally speaking, the movement of a man 
or party is of more consequence than his present 
position. This principle all men freely grant and 
apply in the common concerns of life. It is, in- 
deed, the basis on which the saintliest men and 
women receive into their fellowship those who 
are yet far below them. There is a great differ- 
ence between the moral status of two young 
men, both of whom get drunk once in a month, 
if one was a common drunkard two years ago, 
but has now so overcome his appetite that he 
gets drunk on/y once a month, but the other took 
his first drink two years ago and now is drunk 
as much as once a month. The Republican 
party has always bad a more intelligent, moral, 
and sober-minded fvllowing than its rival. 
Never till now has it been willing to trade its 
purest members for the very refuse of the oppo 
site party. During the weeks immediately pre- 
ceding the nomination of Mr. Blaine, it was 
freely asserted by well-informed Christian men 
that only a very few clergymen or college pres- 
idents or instructors in New England, or church 
members in New York or Brooklyn, would sup- 
port him. Both the leaders and the mass of the 
delegates of the Republican party seem to have 
been well aware of the extent and character of 
the coming defection, yet they went forward 
prepared not only to lose them now, but to in- 
sult them so that they should never return. 
Whence came this courage? The platform and 
present management of the campaiga reveal its 
origin. They had answered these questions nume- 
rically. How many hoodlum votes can we catcb on 
tbe Pacific slope by an anti-Chinese plank ? How 
many votes of trades-unionists and socialists in 
the cities by a plank against the importation of 
contract-labor ? What sort of a trade can we 
make with Kelly, giving local for national 
power? Can we persuade Butler torun? Can 
we draw the Irish by putting on the airs of Eng- 
land-haters? They answered these questions 
numerically, and having concluded that the 
count of votes could be risked went ahead. And 
to this day there has been no sign that even the 
Tribune bases its hope of success on anything so 
much as the help of these new allies. 

3. It is the fashion of the Blaine organs to as- 
sert that the real objection which the Independ- 
ents feel to Blaine is to the protective policy 
with which he and his party are identified. They 
not only call the Independents hypocrites asa 
class, but even go so far as to single out eminent 
men by name and call them liars on this ground. 
It isa fact that a very large fraction of the Inde- 
pendents are also opposed to protective taxation. 
But a moralist ought to be able to see that a be- 
lief in free trade as a policy tends to secure a ju- 
dicial frame of mind in judging the charges 
against Mr, Blaine. There have been so many 
occasions to warn old and young against the 
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warping influence of the expectation of personal 
gain that we ought to know how to apply that 
warning here. Surely a man who feels some anx- 
iety for Mr. Blaine’s success for the sake of put- 
ting money into his own purse by the protective 
tariff which Mr. Blaine advocates, is at least no 
more apt to judge him correctly than the man 
who, in studying the evidence, is not conscious 
that to vote for Mr. Blaine is to vote for a higher 
price for his own wares or labor. 





COLLEGE CONTROVERSY. 
To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: During the discussions in your columns 
of ‘University Honor” arffl ‘Honorary De- 
grees,” it was mentioned that cheating on ex- 
aminations has but rarely occurred at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, on account of the system 
there pursued of trusting entirely to the honor of 
the students, and also that no honorary degrees 
have ever been conferred by the institution. 
Your article on “ College Controversy ” induces 
me to add that this same university bas never 
been greatly burdened by what you call the 
‘‘ monarchical system ” of most of our colleges. 
The * Board of Visitors” and the ‘‘ Faculty ” are 
separate bodies with separate duties, and are 
presided over respectively by a ‘‘ Rector” anda 
“Chairman.” So faras I am aware, this system 
has worked well, and without any ‘‘ controver- 
sy ” worth mentioning; but 1 will leave it to 
some alumnus or professor of the institution 
who is better informed than myself to discuss 
the inner working of the system. 

The general features of this university are, as 
may be inferred from the character of its illus- 
trious funder, Thomas Jefferson, eminently 
republican and democratic. To mention a few 
points: there is no curriculum, but entire free- 
dom in tbe choice of studies, each subject being 
taught inan ‘‘ independent school”; there is no 
compulsory attendance upon religious exercises 
of any kind, the chaplain (who is selected in 
turn from the principal denominations) being 
supported entirely by voluntary contributions of 
the students and professors. In general the 
students are treated upon the supposition that 
they are both responsible men and gentlemen. 
This is enough to show your readers that the 
faculty of the University of Virginia make no 
attempt to govern ‘“‘in loco parentis.” 

Respectfully, R. H. DABNEY. 

BERLIN, July 31, 1884. 





ARCH.EZOLOGY IN ASIA, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your number of July 24, Mr. Duncan, 
answering my letter in No. 993, gives some de- 
tails respecting the excavating undertaken by 
myself on the site of Cyme (not Cyrene, as is 
stated by a misprint), during the winter months 
of 1881. According to his view of the question, 
the dragoman of the United States Consulate 
who brought a complaint before Ali Pasha, the 
governor of the vilayet, acted in perfect accord- 
ance with the rights owned by Mr. Smithers, 
who had preceded Mr. Duncan as United States 
Consul in Smyrna. I regret to have stirred up 
that old story if it has given any annoyance to 
Mr. Duncan, whom I never held responsible for 
the dragoman’s conduct nor for the consequences 
it involved—namely, the confiscation of all my 


obliged now to give your readers some addi- 
tional information in order to prove the exact- 
ness of my former statements. 

Mr. Smithers’s firman had been obtained as 
early as 1879, but he had been unable to begin 
the excavations, the proprietors of the land at 
Cyme having refused to give their consent, 





Now, the Turkish law about antiquities, issued 
in 1874, enacts that a firman of which no use has 
been made is null and void after a year's time. 
On the 25th of April, 1880, the French Govern 
ment obtained a firman to excavate on the 
whole estate of Aristides Bey Baltazzi, compris 
ing Myrina and the greater part of Cyme. It 
was not till March, 1881,when my excavations at 
Cyme had given good results, that the aforesaid 
dragoman wrote a very sharp letter to the 
Turkish official who was superintending my 
work, claiming the immediate surrender of all 
my discoveries, Having naturally not succeed- 
ed in that way, he complained to the Pasha, and 
the Turkish Ministry sent an inspector to Ali 
aga, where I was residing, to examine the case 
Finally, it was acknowledged that the American 
firman was of no value, but that 1 was guilty 
myself of having trespassed the boundaries of 
Aristides Bey’s estate: and although I argued 
that the proprietors of the neighboring fields 
had authorized me by writing to consider them 
as belonging to the Bey, the six cases of antiqui 


ties from Cyme which I bad brought to Smyrna | 


were confiscated by order of the Council of 
State. The best proof that the claims of the 
United States dragoman were utterly destitute 
of foundation, is that the Consulate, after Mr. 
Duncan's departure, did not venture to uphold 
them inany manner. Mr. Duncan only did his 
duty in forwarding to the Pasha a complaint 
made by an American subject, but that com 
plaint was mere pettifoggery, and, like all quir 
rels between civilized people in the Levant, only 
turned to the benefit of Turkish arbitrariness 
and self-conceit.—Truly yours, 
SALOMON REINACH. 
Paris, August 5, 1884. 


Notes. 


Dopp, MEAD & Co. will publish this fall ‘ The 
Rise of the Huguenots in France, by the Rev. 
Dr. Baird, of Rye, N. Y. 

Thomas Whittaker bas in press ‘ Touchstones, 
or Christian Graces and Characters Tested,’ by 
Bishop Oxenden; and ‘ Wanderings on Parnas. 
sus,’ a volume of poems by J. Hazard Hartzell 
D.D. 

David McKay, Philadelphia, wil’ issue next 
month ‘ The Confessions of Hermes, 
poems,’ by Paul Hermes 

Cruikshank’s ‘ Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman’ 
is to be reproduced by Roberts Brothers, Boston, 
who also announce: ‘Human Intercourse,’ by 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton; ‘ Euphorion,’ studies 
of the antique and the medieval inthe Renais 
sance, by Vernon Lee ; and ‘ Days and Hours in 
a Garden,’ by Mrs. E. V. Doyle. 

The Century Co. have in hand for immediate 
publication a new book of stories, rhymes, and 
pictures for little folks, to be called ‘Baby 
World.’ It has been edited by Mary Mapes 
Dodge, and, like ‘Baby Days,’ will consist of 
selections from St. Nicholas. It will, however 
be larger and finer than ‘ Baby Days,’ or even 
than the most beautiful children’s book that has 
yet been made. 

Mrs. Henry Pott, with Messrs. Appleton Mor 


and other 


| gan, R. M. Theobald (a descendant of the famous 


Shaksperian editor), and others, took steps in 
London last month to organize *‘The Baco 


| Shaksperian Society,” to be composed of mem- 
discoveries by the Turkish officials; but I am 


bers believing in other than Shaksperian author- 
ship of the plays and poems. About one hun- 
dred persons were present at the preliminary 
meeting of the society, which proposes to hold 
regular meetings and print the papers read be- 
fore it, on the model of Mr. Furnivall’s ew 
Shakspere Society 


The Fireside Publishing Company, of Phila- 


delphia, have lately published 


Biographies of 
James G. Blaine and John A. Logan,’ 
Thomas V. Cooper, and ‘ Biographies of 8S 
Grover Cleveland and Thomas A. Hendricks,’ 
by Benjamin Le Fevre. Both books contain the 
same matter after the first ninety six pages of 
biographical The 
pages in each, consisting of a 
tics * and ‘Political Platforms,” are taken bodily 
from Thomas V. Cooper's ‘American P 
published last year by the same tirm. No me 
tion of this fact Is made in either of the t 

Daudet's * Evang liste, translated (except 
the title) by Mary Neal Sherwood, has been | 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls 


by 


sketches, remainit 


History 


ze «uN 
er 


Mr. Nordhoff’s * Poliues for Young Amer 
eans, though addressed to minors, ts valuat 
reading for those who have long enjoved the 
full privilege of citizenship. Its publicati 
therefore, in a cheap popular edition by the 
Messrs. Harper must be considered timely 

Geo. Routledge & Sons bave issued afresh 
in one volume the two series of Mr. WoS. Gil 
bert’s ‘Bab Ballads,’ with their absund illustra 


tions; verse and woodcuts together being the 
lineal descendants of * H 

The Proceedings of the Any 
for the Advancement of Science 


whats Own, 
rican Ass 

at the Minn 
lis meeting last vear make their cust: 
pearance in print on the eve « 
A considerable part of the contents ! 


lation 
ape 
mary ap 
f the next meeting 


is already 


seen the light in various scientific media 

No. 31 of the Proceedings of the United States 
Naval Institute consists wholly of an im; ant 
paper, by Lieutenaht W. H. Jaques, bl. SN 
on ‘* The Establishment of Steel Gun Factories 


in the United States It is needless to say tha 
this is not an historic retrospect. The writer 
| aims, by showing in much detail the pregress of 
foreign countries, to promote the creation of 
the industry in question on this side of the At 
lantic 
Another map from the hands of that eminent 
cartographic authority, Henry Kiepert, bas just 


| of Persia as far east as 


been published by Dietrich Reimer. Berlin 
of the Asiath 
Ottoman Empire, with the omission of 


isa new view provinces of the 
Arabia 
The scale is about twenty four miles to the inch 
and the map ts divided into six sheets 


rate sheet marks as nearly @s may 


\ <¢ pa- 
be the ad 
ministrative divisions for the whole 


The Nile Delta and the Sue: 


territory 
Canal. anda port 
Ispahan, are embraced 


jon 


in the scheme Doctor Kiepert bas bad the 
benefit of numerous unpublished plottings by 
explorers and rail@ay prospectors, but to use 


these to the fullest extent a much larger scale 
will be required, and will be employed in a 
forthcoming map of twenty to twenty four 
sheets, which will be indispensable to future 
archeological expeditions. A map 
in four sheets, including European Turkey, 1s 
being engraved as a third edition of Kiepert’s 
‘Ottoman Empire’ (1877 
cution of the map before us is clear and tasteful, 


stil) smaller 


The mechanical exe- 


while the orthography has been most scrupu- 
lously looked after. 

It is said that the chair of ‘Science in Con- 
nection with Revelation” in the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary at Columbia, 8. C., occu- 
pied by the Rev. James Woodrow, will be abo- 
lished, and that it is not unlikely that the pre- 
sent incumbent will be disciplined or censured. 
Mr. Woodrow has been, in recent lectures, har- 
monizing the teachings of Genesis with those of 
science. He holds that nature’s record contains 
a detailed history of the times merely outlined 
in revelation. All who are acquainted with the 
temper of the Presbyterian Church, and espe 
cially with that ultra-orthodox branch of it in 


| the South, will be prepared to hear heretical 


charges brought against Mr. Woodrow, It is not 
at all improbable, however, that an attempt to 
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discipline him at this time may cause some oppo- 
sition even in the ranks; for the offender is nota 
young man, nor eccentric, but an acknowledged 
teacher of teachers, and has temperately spoken 
his mature thoughts upon a subject which has 
been his especial study, and upon which he was 
expected to speak. 

The faster the modern world lives the quicker 
the remains of the ancient world disappear. 
In Algeria and Tunis they are going very fast. 
Old baildings make a too convenient quarry in 
the execution of public works to be suffered to 
remain as they are. The Académie des Inscrip- 
tions has addressed a petition to the Minister of 
Public Instruction that he would take measures 
for the preservation of monuments in all the 
French colonial possessions. It iscertainly to be 
hoped that the ancient khmer architectare will 
not be suffered to melt away. How much can 
be done by Covernment classification, registra- 
tion, and control bas been shown in both France 
and England, and Turkey has forbidden ancient 
monuments to be used for building, or worked 
up as lime; all excavations are to be under the 
charge of the authorities of the museum in the 
Seraglio. It will be well if France sets the ex- 
ample of extending such care to other countries 
now half civilized. 

On the fourth of last November in Paris a 
monument was erected to Alexandre Dumas, 
after the design of Gustave Doré. Wehave now, 
from the Librairie des Bibliophiles (New York: 
F. W. Caristern), a volume vontaining a full re- 
port of the proceedings, with a preface by M. 
Alexander Dumas, fils, and ansppendix contain- 
ing his speech over the grave of Doré. The two 
illustrations are a portrait of Doré, etched by M. 
L. Massard, and an etching of the monument, by 
M. E. Abot. The most important of the ceremo- 
nial speeches was that of M. Edmond About, as 
President of the Committee of the Society of Men 
of Letters. It contained what is the first exact 
and definite statement as to the aid rendered 
to Dumas by the cloud of collaborators who 
compassed him about, that we have met in the 
course of much reading in Dumasiana. M. 
About tells us that Dumas talked over and plan- 
ned the novel with his collaborator, that the col- 
laborator then wrote out the novel briefly, and 
that Dumas took this draft and rewrote it whol- 
ly, amplifying a little quarter page into a full 
large yage of his own fine hand-writing. M. 
About recalls, what it is well to bear in mind, 
that none of Dumas’s collaborators were ever 
dissatisfied with his treatment of them. 

Wycherley, though the best satirist of his time, 
has practically dropped out of English litera- 
ture, because he cannot be read pueris virgini- 
busque. But the author from whom Voltaire’s 
‘‘ La Prude” and Goldsmith’s ‘‘She Stoops to 
Conquer” are imitated, deserves the attention 
of the student of literature, and has received it 
in Dr. Johannes Klette’s monograph, ‘ William 
Wycherley: Leben and dramatische Werke, mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung von Wycherley as 
Plagiator Moliéres.’ Dr. Klette in four chapters 
discusses Wycherley’s life, the chronology of 
the writing, representations, and editions of bis 
plays, their literary character, and the various 
translations and imitations. Wycherley’s own 
obligations to Molitre and other French come- 
dians are pointed out, but are not insisted upon 
too much, 

A new history of Mohammed, from the pen of 
a most competent writer, has just appeared in 
Leipzig. It forms the first part of ‘Das Leben 
und die Lehre des Mubammed, dargestellt von 
Ludolf Krebl.’ Dr. Krehl, since 1869 Professor 
of Oriental Languages and Chief Librarian at 
the University of Leipzig, and forme:ly editor 
of the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldnd- 
tschen Gesellschaft, is already very favorably 





known as the author of various works on topics 
connected with his present subject, such as ‘On 
the Religion of the pre-Islamic Arabs,’ and ‘On 
the Koranic Doctrine of Predestination,’ as well 
as of editions and translations of Moslem 
writers. His ‘Muhammed,’ written in a very 
pleasing style, is calculated to satisfy the public 
at large no less than the world of scholars, The 
character of the Arabian prophet is drawn with 
great skill and discrimination. Both the sin- 
cerity of his belief in his divine mission and the 
bypocritical element in his public career are ex- 
hibited in a strong light. 

The last Proceedings of the American Oriental 
Society reveal another fraud of the late dealer in 
Biblical antiquities, M. W. Shapira, of Deute- 
ronomy notoriety. A number of years ago a 
well-known citizen of Philadelphia bought of 
that Christianized Hebrew, in Jerusalem, a 
sheepskin roll, composed of pieces of Synagogue 
scrolls of different hands and ages, and contain- 
ing, in forty-seven columns, the whole book of 
Numbers. The purchase was made on the 
strength of a letter of the late Professor Tisch- 
endorf, written in 1870, stating the manuscripts 
to be more than a thousand years old. The roll 
was deposited in the Ridgway branch of the 
Philadelpbia Library, and with it Tischendorf’s 
letter. Prof. Isaac H. Hail, who examined 
them, suspecting the letter to be a forgery, had 
phototypes of it prepared, and sent them to 
competent judges in Germany. The letter was 
found to be genuine, but Professor Franz De- 
litzecb, who knew all aboutit, declared that it was 
written to recommend two rolls other than that 
sold to the Philadelphian, older and otherwise 
superior to it, and at the time described by De- 
litzsch bimself in the Augsburg Allgemeine 
Zeitung. The Philadelphia roll is, however, in 
itself, ‘‘a curiosity worth keeping.” 

In a paper read before the French fiociety of 
Antiquaries, M. Gaidoz, the Secretary, has given 
some interesting instances of the survival of sun- 
worship, apropos of a small Gaulish statue of a 
man with a wheel, the sign of sun-worship in 
many countries—for example, the Buddhistic 
** Wheel of the Law.” One of these survivals is 
the custom of carrying or of rolling down a high 
hill wheels on fire at the feast of St. John, that is, 
at the summer solstice. Another is the wheel 
carried at Douai at the feast of Gayant, the third 
Sunday in June. A third, the wax wheel still 
carried every year at Riom at the feast of Saint- 
Amable (June 11). 

Ernest Nys, in the Revue de Droit Interna- 
tional, investigates the question of the identity 
of Casertapus, qualified as doctissimus, referred 
to frequently by Alberico Gentili in his treatise 
‘*De jure belli” His researches have led to the 
discovery that it is Antonio de Bernardi, who 
was Bishop of Caserta from 1552 to 1554. The 
book cited by Gentili is ‘De eversione singu- 
laris certaminis,’ which Nys has been unable to 
get sight of. 

Two German Protestant theologians of great 
repute and high position, though not of equal 
merit, closely followed each other in death in 
the early part of last month—J. P. Lange dying 
on July 8, at the age of eighty two, and I. A. 
Dorner on the following day at the age of sev- 
enty-five. Both are known to the English and 
American public by translations, the former espe- 
cially as editor of the vast ‘Commentary on the 
Holy Scriptures; Critical, Doctrinal, and Homi- 
letical,’ reédited in this country by Dr. Schaff. 
He was an indefatigable compiler and volumi- 
nous writer, his theological and Biblico-critical 
views being of the most conservative type. His 
religious songs will probably survive his learned 
writings. For the last thirty years he officiated 
as Professor and Consistorial Councillor at Bonn. 
Dorner held the same double position succes- 





sively at Kénigsberg, Bonn, Gottingen, and Ber- 
hn, rising to the dignity of Oberkonsistorialrath, 
As a writer on dogmatic theology he is both 
more liberal and more highly esteemed than 
Lange. Among his most important productions 
are his ‘ Entwickelungsgeschichte der Lehre von 
der Person Christi’ (1839), ‘Geschichte der Pro- 
testantischen Theologie’ (1867), and ‘ Cbristliche 
Glaubenslebre’ (1880-81). 


—The State Historical Societv of Wisconsin at 
Madison has lately been presented with an inte- 
resting collection of all the stray circulars, hand- 
bills, pamphlets detailing the circumstances of 
the elections of contesting delegations, etc., etc., 
which were distributed at the Republican Nation- 
al Convention at Cffeago. The collection (of some 
twenty-five numbers) was principally made by 
Mr. Talcott Williams, of the Philadelphia Fress, 
and some additions were made by Prof. Edward 
8S. Holden,of Madison. The various numbers bave 
been mounted together in one cover, and will 
serve to show ‘our nephews,” as the French say, 
how the mind of a delegate to a National Con- 
vention was influenced in 1884. Among the rich 
bits of the collection is the set of ‘ Logan 
Songs,” by which some enthusiasm for “ Black 
Jack” Logan is to be excited in the rural dis- 
tricts. The railroads have folding advertise- 
ments with maps showing the last Presidential 
vote. Theinsurance companies have lists of the 
delegates, and biank tally-sheets for recording 
the vote as it progressed. The Baltimore and 
Ohio Telegraph Company is represented by the 
(very elaborate) bill of fare which was furnished 
to its special train conveying the Washington 
correspondents of the various papers (free) to 
and from the Convention. Caricatures from the 
illustrated papers complete the collectiongwhich 
is believed to be unique, 


—'* Taxation in the United States 1789-1816,” 
by Prof. Henry C. Adams, has recently ap- 
peared inthe Johns Hopkins University Studies. 
The greater part of the sketch is devoted to ta- 
riff legislation, the object being to show that the 
early tariffs of this country werein the main for 
revenue Only. Where there was any departure 
from this rule the object was political rather 
than industrial; as, for example, in the case of 
the provisions discriminating in favor of Ameri- 
can shipping, where the motive was to compel 
England to modify her navigation laws. Up to 
1807 American capital and energy found their 
best rewards in building and sailing ships. The 
ruin of our carrying trade by Napvuleon’s de- 
crees, England’s Orders in Council, and our own 
embargo turned capital away from shipping 
and into manufactures. The high tariff of 1812, 
imposed expressly as a means of raising revenue 
for war, became in its operation protective. 
The return of peace found industries in existence 
here that could not stand without the belp of 
**fostering” legislation. They have been fos- 
tered ever since that day, and are apparently 
not more ready to stand alone now than they 
were seventy years ago. 


—Dr. J. R. 8, Sterrett, who was a member of 
the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens during its first year, and is now its Secre- 
tary, is making important discoveries in the in- 
terior of Asia Minor, where he has been trave!l- 
ling since the Ist of June. The results of the 
similar journey ucdertaken by Doctor Sterrett 
in 1883, in connection with the distinguished 
Scotch explorer, Mr. W. M. Ramsay, under the 
auspices of the English Society for the Promo- 
tion of Hellenic Studies, were made known in 
the report of the Committee in charge of the 
“ Asia Minor Exploration Fund ” several months 
ago, and published in the London Times of 
March 21 and in the Boston Daily Advertiser of 
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April 8. Doctor Sterrett has continued his ex- | 
plorations this summer, working, as before, in | 
concert with Mr. Ramsay, but travelling chiefly | 
by himself. He writes from Ak Sbeher, June 

21, that he has been very successful in collect- 

ing inscriptions and in identifying ancient sites 

in important bistoric regions rarely visited by | 
modern travellers. He says: ‘‘I have fixed defi- | 
nitely the site of Heracleia, have discovered 

that the Egerdir Lake is the source of the Ces- | 
trus, have surveyed the great pass of Sultan | 
Dagh for the first time, finding the map all | 
wrong; have corrected the nomenclature of | 
many villages, and have added many others to 

the map.” He visited the ruins of Antioch, 

which are important, seeing there “some friezes | 
with reliefs in excellent workmanship,” and hav- | 
ing Roman coins brought him ‘by the double | 
handful.” There he copied more than sixty in- 
scriptions, of which about forty are Latin ; all 
of these are unpublished, except three or four. 
He adds: ‘‘ I shall depart from my original plan 
of going direct to Cesarea via Iconium, and in- 
tend to cross over to the Antioch side of the 
mountain and go to Iconium by that road. I 
have good reason to expect a harvest of iascrip- 
tions on that side, whereas this side has been 
travelled over frequently.” At the time of 
writing he had already collected 145 inscrip- 
tions, ‘‘some of which are very long, and some 
of value.” By the arrangement between MessTs. 
Ramsay and Sterrett, the former is to publish 
all the geographical discoveries made by both 
while they are travelling in concert, and the 
latter is to publish all the inscriptions. We are 
glad to call attention to these promising reports 
of an expedition which reflects great credit on 
American scholarship and enterprise, and which 
is in no small degree the result of one of the 
most important steps ever taken by American 
scholars—the founding of the School at Athens. 
The Managing Committee of this institution are 
now printing the first volume of papers of the 
School, in which will appear the inscriptions 
found at Assos by the expedition of the Arche- 
ological Institute of America, edited (chiefly at 
Assos itself) by Doctor Sterrett ; and also the 
collection of inscriptions of Tralleis, made by 
Doctor Sterrett and Mr. Ramsay in 1883, already 
published in the Mittheilungen of the German 
School at Athens, and now corrected by this 
summer’s observations. Most of the Assos in- 
scriptions have been brought to the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in Boston, with the other an- 
tiquities of Assos which fell to the lot of the | 
explorers in the division with the Turks. 





—Mr. Francis Galton contributes to the Au- | 
gust Fortnightly a paper on the ‘‘ Measurement | 
of Character,” in which he supplies some mate- | 
rial corroborating the view that “man is little 
more than a conscious machine, the larger part | 
of whose actions are predicable.” He has come 
across instances in which a son who inherited, 
somewhat exclusively, bis father’s qualities, pass- 
ed through life with all his vices and virtues: and 
be has collected cases of twins who always be 
haved as one person, so that seemingly if 
one were subjected to certain tests, his response 
would show exactly how the other would act | 
under the same circumstances. Temper affords 
one of the easiest methods of testing character. 
Boys are constantly testing a dog’s temper, and 
know just how far they may go with impunity. 
The expression of emotions by gestures and 
other muscular movements bas been discussed 
in many books, but Galton mentions some new 
subtle tests that may yield interesting results. 
One is the cardiograpb, which can be worn un- 
der the buttoned coat, and indicates the action 
of the heart of a speaker or any one subjected 
to the play of strong emotions. Another is a 


sort of pressure gauge that can be fixed to ordi- 
nary furniture, and will show how far persons 
have inclined when sitting together engaged in 
eager conversation. A ‘* muscle-reader”™ would 
evidently have great advantages in this field of 
investigation. But ‘‘itis an easy vice to gene- 
ralize,” and Mr, Galton wants accurate, reli 
able facts to base further inferences on. Inte- 
resting and amusing experiments are easily 
devised, but it is necessary that the subject of 
the experiment should believe in the genuine 
ness of the exciting cause of the emotion: 

“It is not possible to sbam emotion thorough 
ly. A good actor may move his audience as 
deeply as if they were witnessing a drama of 
real life, but the best actor cannot put bimself 
into the exact frame of mind of a real sufferer. 
If he did, the reflex and automatic signs of emo 
tion excited in his frame would be so numerous 
and violent that they would shatter his consti 
tution long before be bad acted a dozen trage- 
dies.” 

—The venerable Lorenz von Stein, whose 
‘Verwaltungslebre’ has been an authority since 
its issue, nearly twenty years ago, is publishing 
4 revised and enlarged edition of that portion of 
the work which pertains to the methods and bis 
tory of education. 
work (Part 5) is now to be offered separately, 
under the title ‘Das Bildungswesen °; 
this part the first division, consisting of 455 
pages, has recently been received. 
already issued is devoted to the theories and 
methods of education prevalent before the 
downfall of the Western Roman Empire. This 
is to be followed by a corresponding account of 


educational methods and doctrines in medizval | 


and modern times. The first 147 pages contain 
a@ philosophical discussion not essentially differ 
ent from that in the first edition ; but the re- 
maining portion, which deals with the history 
of education in the several countries considered, 
has been greatly enlarged and improved. The 
numerous divisions and subdivisions of the first 
part of the work are somewhat unattractive and 
confusing, but the pages devoted to the history 
of education in the nations of antiquity leave 
very little to be desired. A brief notice of the 
provisions made for education in the countries 
of the Orient is followed by a clear and sutti- 
ciently comprehensive account of the educa 
tional work done in Greece and Rome, While 
the author’s point of view is that uf the recipro- 
cal relations of education and the public service, 
he does not overlook matters of detail that are 
of essential interest. This is especially the case 
in the last section, where he treats of 
the development of education after the intro- 
duction of Christianity; the importance, both 
general and special, of the Christian dogmas 
from an educational point of view; and the 
positions of the different church fathers in re 
gard to science and education. In this presenta- 
tion it was unavoidable that some names of im 
portance should be omitted ; but the work as a 
whole is one in the study of which every thought- 
ful student of educational metbods may find 
much for bis interest and advantage. The still 
more important portion relating to modern 
times will be awaited witb great interest. 


—Were Richard Buchta’s * Der Mahdi und der 
Sudan’ (Stuttgart, 184) twice as large as it is, 
and filled with only one-third of the names and 
other particulars now crammed into its eighty 
odd pages, it would be an excellent book to re- 
commend to all who want information on 
Sennaar and Kordofan, Darfur and Babr el 
Gazal, Khartum and E|l-Obeid, the Mshdi and 
his foes, Hicks Pasha and General Gordon, etc. 
Over-concise and over-laden as it is, it is good 
only for the particulsrly studious, but to such 
really valuable. Richard Buchta—a Galician 
Pole, born in 1845—kncws both the Sudan and 


| near the Island of Aba in the White Nile 


|; complexion, a genuine Nubian 


This portion of the great | 
and of | 


The volume | 


| the Mabdi from personal acquaintance, and has 


pursued the interesting but bewildering course 
of events in that region with close attention, 
He travelled in Africa in ISTS-SO, ascending the 
White Nile beyond Gondokoro, penetrating into 
tbe equatorial land of Uganda, and returning 
through that of the Nyam-Nyam. <A photo 
grapber by trade, he brought home a valuable 
collection of faithful pictures from nature of 


national types and landscapes, 160 of which 
form his pictorial work ‘Die obern Nil 
linder’ (Berlin, 1881 He saw the present 


Mahdi, then known only as the pious Fekir Mo 
hammed Abmed, in April, 1880, in his village 
At 
that time his fame for sanctity was stil! limited 
to the neighborbood. He describes him as a 
well-built man of forty, tall and of dark brown 
not of Arab 
blood). He is a native of Dongola, and tn his 
younger years worked with his brothers as boat 
carpenter in Kbartum, His career as Mahdi 
dates from This name 
(pronounced MAhaAdi) Buchta explains as equiva 
lent to God-guided (from Arabic hada, to guide 

The story of the first fight with the fanatical 
followers of Mohammed Abmed and of the 
later, military undertakings 
against him, culminating in the fata) march of 
Hicks Pasha’s “10,000 men with more than 1.000 
officers ” 


the summer of ISS] 


more 


serious, 


September November, SSD is a shock- 
ing recital of reckless carelessvess, cowardice 
from superstitious terror, and heartless buteh 
ery. A chrovological list of events from July, 
1SS1, to March, ISs4--including the affairs in 
Egypt and the neighborhood of Suakim—ie 
added. The traveller deprecates the English 
Government's resolve to abandon the whole of 
the Sudan, the oatural of parts of 
which he extols; but he acknowledges that the 
rising of the Sudanese is 


richness 


in reality a rising 
against distressing misrule and harrowing op 
pression, 


—M. Ulbach continues his letters from 
bon. 


Lis 
He is struck with the degree of liberality 
of the laws in the matter of rehgion which es 
exists with the conservatism of customs, The 
bishop cannot issue a pastoral letter without 
the assent of the prefect: there are no convents, 
except those of French or Irish priests: the 
Church is decidedly subordinate, with the assent 
of Rome, to the State. And yet public opinion 
obliges the King to follow on foot the procession 
of Corpus Christi. The most pronounced free 
thinker will take the sprinkling of holy water at 
the church door, or offer it to bis companion, 
and will drop on bis knees in the street as the 
Host passes. During Holy Week a certain colos 
sal crucifix, which bas a chapel of its own with 
large revenues, is carried for three or four 
nights to a neighboring sanctuary of the Virgin 
that is to say, Christ, who is then dead, re 
turns to bis mother. On the morning of the Re- 
surrection the image is taken back to its own 
cbapel with joyful solemnity. If it were not, or 
even if the return were delaved, the revenues 
would pass over to the Virgin’s sanctuary. Of 
course its guardians are very desirous that thig 
should not occur. And yet, such is the force 
of public opinion, which demands that the cruci- 
fix shail be carried on the left side only by 
three noblemen, a duke, a marquis, and a count 
of the purest descent, that the forfeiture is not 
unlikely to occur if noblemen of sufficiently un- 
stained race could not be found or should refuse 
to serve. Funerals also surprised M. Uibach, 
The hearses are the gayest vehicles in Lisbon, 
being the disused volantes, which went out of 
fashicn some time ago, but still retain their 
painting, carving, and gilding. Those reserved 
for children are the most brilliant of all—red 
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picked out with gold, with abundance of flowers 
and little figures of angels. In harmony with 
this is the name of the cemetery—the Place of 
Pleasures. M. Ulbach supposes that this is not 
so much from any idea that all who are buried 
in consecrated earth are in Elysium, as because 
it was formerly a garden, just as the residence 
of the King’s father opposite, formerly a con- 
vent, is called the Palace of Necessities, and 
the open place where the pillory used to stand 
is named Gayety from some older association, 
no doubt, than the punishment. In the operetta 
of “Le Jour et la Nuit” is the couplet ‘‘ Les 
Portugais sont toujours gais.”. When the French 
company sang it at Lisbon they altered it, to 
gratify the national prejudice, to “Les Espagnols 
sont toujours fols,” which was received with 
the applause that in any country a hit at a 
neighboring nation will earn. The Portuguese 
are not gay nor morose, but of a quiet, sober 
bumor. One sign of this is perhaps the almost 
total absence of coffee-houses. A few good 
clubs and the tobacco shops suffice for places of 
social meeting. 


— Mélusine for July 5 containsa translation of 
‘The Oxford Solar Myth,” published in 1870 in 
the Kottabos, a collection of pieces in prose and 
verse by students of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and dedicated *‘ without permission ” to Mr. G. 
W. Cox. The version is called ‘‘Comme quoi 
M. Max Miiller n’a jamais existé,” is dedicated, 
also without permission, to Signor Gubernatis, 
and is as laughable in the French as in the Eng- 
lish original. The ingenious way in which Max 
Miiller, the great grinder, is connected on the 
one hand with an Oxford teacher, and onthe 
other, as Miller Germanus, with the Germanus 
Apollo of the Latin poets; in which his father 
Wilbelm Miiller,that is, Will-hjaelm (or helm of 
ferce, or invisible cap) is identified with the 
morning mists from which the sun arises; in 
which Bunsen is brought in, and Taylor, at 
whose institution Max Miiller was a teacher, is 
made to explain bis controversy with Weber 
(the tailor who cuts cloth being, of course, the 
natural enemy of the weaver); and in which 
Monier Williams, who defeated Max Miiller in 
a contest for the chair of Sanskrit at Oxford in 
1860, is explained as another form of Wilbelm 
Miiller (Monier=meunier= Miiller, and Williams 
being as before Will -hjaelm) and asstanding for 
the mists into which the sun disappears at night 
—the way, in fine, in which all these and other 
absurd explanations are mixed together with a 
pretence but not the slightest reality of reason- 
ing, is beyond all praise. The translator, H. 
Gaidoz, has added a second part, in which, with 
numerous citations and great show of learning, 
he follows out the Max Miiller myth in a some- 
what different line, and takes occasion to laugh 
a little at Bréal, Darmesteter, and Arbois de 
Jubainville, and finally adds an appendix on the 
myth of Cadet Rousselle, who turns out to be 
Flavus Apollo, the sun being Cadet as younger 
than his sister Aurora. On the whole it is very 
gracious fooling. 


—We do not have frequent occasion nowadays 
to record the discovery of any new fact concern- 
ing the sun’s physical constitution which has 
been derived from the discussion of old observa- 
tions; but in addition to the variation of mag- 
netic elements, the frequency of the aurora bo- 
realis, and two or three possible fluctuations in 
the phenomena of terrestrial meteorology, Dr. 
J. Hilfiker appears to have established the de 
pendence of another element upon the periodical 
waxing and waning of the solar spots. It has 
long been recognized that the measures of the 
apparent angular diameter of the sun are, when 
reduced to the same unit of distance, not so con- 
sistent as they should be; but the interpretation 





of these discordances on the basis of a long-pe- 
riod variation in the actual diameter of the sun 
itself is essentially new. In a late number of 
the ‘‘ Memorie della Societa degli Spettroscopisti 
Italiani,” Dr. Hilfiker tests this theory by the 
investigation of observations of the solar dia- 
meter made at Neuchatel, Switzerland, during 
the last twenty-two years—or about two spot- 
periods—with the interesting result that the 
sun’s diameter is larger than its average value 
at the times of minimum spots, and smaller at 
the maximum. It will be curious to ascertain 
whether the series of measures at other observa- 
tories may be properly interpreted as corrobo- 
rating this very remarkable result. 








COLUMBUS—A PORTRAIT RESET. 


Christophe Colomb, son origine, sa vie, ses voy- 
ages, sa famille et ses descendants, d’aprés des 
documents inédits tirés des Archives de Génes, 
de Savone, de Séville et de Madrid: Etudes 
d@bistoire critique, par Henry Harrisse. Tome 
ler. Paris. 1884. 8vo, pp. xii.-458. 

Tuis book is essentially a revolutionary one. If 
we accept the results which are reached, we must 
rewrite in much of its detail the history of Co- 
lumbus. Of a large number of the essential 
points of that story, at least as far down as the 
end of his first voyage—for the present volume 
comes no further—the truth which has been ac- 
cepted is boldly challenged, and either pro- 
nounced untrue or replaced in other connections 
of date and circumstances, so as to alter the 
bearing of the incident. The author is on fami- 
liar ground, and few have studied the era of the 
early discoveries more effectively. We have 
had the results in the best bibliography of their 
earliest literature which exists, and in anumber 
of monographs, in which he has shown his re- 
search and acumen. His results have not al- 
ways been accepted, and his views in some re- 
spects have been controverted by others quite as 
competent in this field as himself. There is no 
better ground for critical historical study than 
this of the early American voyages. Nothing 
is more common in the accounts which have 
come down tous than conflicting and incomplete 
evidence. Columbus’s own narratives, as we 
gather them here and there, are singularly full 
of indirectness and confusion—the effect of an 
imagination that was apt to distort truths and 
confound the lines of moral perspicacity. What 
was true of Columbus was characteristic of some 
other chroniclers of his time; and they have left 
many a riddle for later historians to solve. 

Accordingly, in settling upon what should be 
considered fact, the critical student has to make 
much use of inference, and to decide as best he 
can amid the conflict or absence of testimony. 
The cautious scholar finds it hard to be sure. 
Mr. Harrisse is not always troubled with that 
reserve, and there is a certain air of disdain 
which sometimes pervades his writing, when he 
refers disapprovingly to the views of others,or to 
those which have long prevailed, as he supposes, 
without warrant. It must be confessed that his 
temper seems once in a while to incline him to 
be revolutionary or iconoclastic for the sake of 
opposition. It is a spirit which renders him 
acute, and sustains bim in laborious search, but 
it is one which also imperils sometimes his judg- 
ment. 

The story of Columbus’s life has been based 
by all historians since 1571 upon a ‘Historie’ 
whick was published in that year as the work of 
Ferdinand, the son of the Admiral, commemo- 
rating the career of the discoverer. In 1871, 
after it had been accepted for three centuries, 
Mr. Harrisse attacked the credit of this book, 
in a work which was printed in Spanish at Mad- 
rid, under the patronage of a society of Anda- 





lusian antiquaries, and the next year in French 
at Paris, as originally written. He renews the 
attack in the present work. His position regard- 
ing the ‘Historie’ is in brief this: We know 
from Ferdinand Columbus’s catalogue of his 
own library that a manuscript life of his father, 
by one Ferdinand Perez de Oliva, existed in it, 
which was written about 1525, and in which it 
may be fair to presume Ferdinand, the son, bad 
ahand. It seems probable that Las Casas used 
it, and that the ‘ Historie’ of 1571 was based 
on it. A sensational and irresponsible editor of 
the latter, however, engrafted upon it so many 
extraneous matters, drawn from one knows not 
what sources, that the ‘ Historie,’ as we have it, 
is utterly devoid of authority, except so far as 
its statements are confirmed in other and better 
directions. It is Mr. Harrisse’s further belief 
that for the true prototype we must search 
rather in Las Casas’s * Historia General’ than 
in the ‘Historie’ of 1571. We do not find, how- 
ever, that he hesitates sometimes to involve Las 
Casas in the same condemnation with tbe ‘ His- 
torie,’ and it is not uncommon for him to get 
rid of conflicts by declaring occasionally a sen- 
tence of Las Casas to be an insertion of his own 
in the narrative, which he seems to borrow from 
the alleged prototype. With this spiritand in this 
belief, Mr. Harrisse is not impeded in his revo- 
lutionary progress by any regard for what has 
been esteemed the main source of our know- 
ledge of Columbus, and the so-called life of the 
Admiral by his son becomes with him a dis- 
tinct object of scoff. 

It has not been held in the past, indeed, that 
Ferdinand was without his weaknesses, and not 
the least conspicuous of them was his effort to 
make it appear that the Admiral came of noble 
stock. About ten years ago Mr. Harrisse, in bis 
book on the Columbus family of France and 
Italy, sufficiently dispelled this pretension; and 
he seems now to show conclusively that the 
Colombos of Italy were weavers, kith and kin, 
and that their social standing in the dependen 
cies of Genoa was precisely what that implied— 
nothing better. He finds that the statements of 
Gallo, as first printed for our generation in Mu- 
ratori, were the main source of the imputation 
of Columbus's mean birth, which it has been 
usual to ascribe to the marginal note in the 
famous Psalter of Giustiniani. 

A good deal of the light which Mr. Harrisse now 
throws for the first time upon the family of Co- 
lumbus, comes from the inquisitive use which he 
has made of the notarial and similar archives of 
the places in Italy where the Colombos have 
lived. The dull stores of depositions, defining 
actions and agreemenis long passed out of mem- 
ory and beyond practical use, have yielded 
under his search not a little of value in tracing 
the migrations of the family, There is always 
the danger of incomplete identification in such 
kinds of testimony, particularly where a family 
is sO npumerous as the Colombos seem to have 
been, and where there is great repetition of 
Christian names; and one cannot avoid the feeling 
that Mr. Harrisse has not been as cautious here 
as he mighthave been. On the vexed question of 
the date and place of Columbus's birth, he prefers 
to depend on certain notarial evidences, ratber 
than to weigh the probabilities which the Admi- 
ral’s loose way of speaking allows to be deduced 
in more waysthan one. The date he finds to be 
approximately 1445, and the place Genoa, but 
he would take the Admiral’s own assertion of his 
natal place to admit of being extended to the 
dependencies of that town, rather than to be 
confined to its municipal limits. 

The story of Columbus's stay at the University 
of Pavia, originating in the ‘ Historie,’ does not, 
of course, find favor with him, and he keeps 
him in Italy as late as 1473, when the future dis- 
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coverer is usually supposed to have gone to Por- 
tugal in 1470; but there is the same possibility of 
wantof identity in the record which is followed 
here, as in other cases. In this new chronology 
the first positive knowledge of Columbus in Por- 
tugal is deduced from the Toscanelli letter, if we 
place it, as is usual,in 1474; but Harrisse ventures 
to believe that Columbus’s communication with 
the Italian savant may have been as late even as 
1482, 

The ‘Historie’ and all since have made Co- 
lumbus marry the daughter of Bartholomew 
Perestrello, who bad been Governor at Porto 
Santo; but if Mr. Harrisse is to be believed, 
there is better evidence for his marrying a 
daughter of Vasco Gil Moniz. There is no evi- 
dence, as he contends, that Columbus ever went 
to live at Porto Santo with his wife’s mother ; 
so the whole story of the aid he got from Peres- 
trello’s charts vanishes. Again, the received 
opinion is that it was the death of his wife, 
severing his ties with Portugal, which partly con- 
duced to his leaving that kingdom. This, too, 
is an error, in Harrisse’s opinion, for his wife 
survived, as he finds, his going to Spain, which 
in the ‘ Historie’ is fixed in 1484. This evidence 
apart, Mr. Harrisse cannot carry him into Spain 
earlier than the summer of 1484, when he was 
still in Lisbon, or later than May, 1487, when it 
is recorded that a largess was granted to him 
by the Spanish monarchs. Columbus’s own 
statements are at variance with each other: one 
at least would make him in Spain when docu- 
ments show bim to have been in Portugal. The 
celebrated Junto of Salamanca, with all its 
pomp and circumstance, which Las Casas and 
Oviedo seem to have known nothing of, and in 
respect to which the archives of the University 
are silent, grew, in Harrisse’s opinion, out of a 
natural conference held at Salamanca, when 
the court was there in the winter of 1486-87. 
This meeting was conducted by Talavera, while 
a later one was held at Santa Fé, in 1491, at 
which the Cardinal Mendoza was conspicuous. 

Columbus tells us that his firm reliance was 
upon two monks, who believed him when oth- 
ers were reviling him. The friar Juan Perez, 
who figures in the Rabida story, was one cer- 
tainly; and Alexander Geraldinus, who was also 
Columbus’s friend, as early as 1522 made this 
Juan Perez identical with Antonio de Mar- 
chena, and later writers have trusted him. Ovi- 
edo calls this friar Juan Perez, and Gomara, 
abridging Oviedo, and before Geraldinus’s book 
was printed, converted the name into Peres de 
Marchena, so that there seems here to be the 
evidence of anotber witness of the earlier time. 
It is not sufficient, however, for our new chroni- 
cler, and having to make a second monk some- 
where, to answer Columbus’s number, and find- 
ing Diego de Deza, usually considered the other, 
a bishop and not a monk, he resorts to the expe- 
dient of considering Juan Perez and Marchena 
not one, as Geraldinus had said, but two 
distinct persons, and constituting the two monks 
required. 

The first serious interposition in Columbus's 
favor, like that made by Mendoza, bas usually 
been placed in 1486; but Mr. Harrisse moves this 
and other events, usually placed earlier, well 
into 1491. He also defends Fonseca from the 
aspersions which the luckless ‘ Historie’ has told 
posterity to put upon him. Indeed, it is not 
alone the ‘Historie’ which casts so much of 
gloom about this period of suspense in Colum- 
bus’s life: the Admiral himself tells a doleful 
story, while his own admissions of sympathy in 
high places give Mr. Harrisse fair opportunities 
to set Columbus off against himself. 

It has been usually said that the money ad_ 
vanced for the first voyage by Santangel was 
drawn from the treasury of Aragon. Harrisse 





denies the evidence, and says the advance was 
from his (Santangel’s) private purse. The com 
mon belief rests in part upon the evidence of a 
document which Argensola in 1630 said was pre 
served in the Archives of the Treasury of Ara- 
gon. Harrisse characteristically rejects this 
evidence because a friend of his in 1871 search- 
ed at Barcelona in the Aragon Archives 
and could not find it! Las Casas had first 
told, guardedly, to be sure, the story of the 
Pinzons advancing the money which enabled 
Columbus to assume one-eighth part of the ex- 
pense of the first voyage. In Harrisse’s opinion 
the aid which the Pinzons offered was entirely 
in finding Columbusa crew, his argument being 
that if they bad offered money it would have been 
mentioned in the royal grant respecting their 
arms, since similar pecuniary assistance from 
them in 1499 was mentioned in that grant. But 
while rejecting the received opinion on sucha 
ground as this, Harrisse does not seem to be able 
to suggest the source from which te money did 
come. The ‘ Historie’ of 1571 bad also said that 
the Queen pledged her jewels to assist in the 
equipment of Columbus's fleet. It is enough for 
Harrisse to reject this story, that Peter Martyr 
and other admirers of Isabella make no mention 
of it. Indeed, the costly wars with the Moors 
may well have forced the crown to every resort 
in its power long before this new demand arose 
The closing chapter of this first volume deals 
with the question of Columbus's landfall; and 
his method of solving the problem is all Mr. Har 
risse’s own. The essential clue which bas been 
usually followed in the endeavors to find a satis 
factory solution bas been Columbus's log-book, 
as we find it set forth in what is called bis Jour 
pal, Several experienced sailors have scanned 
it attentively to make out his track. Navarreta, 
Mackenzie, Becher, and Fox, and more recently 
Murdoch, have brought their professional train 
ing to bear. It is something in favor of the 
discredit which Harrisse puts upon this method, 
that the results in these cases have been so di 
verse. Harrisse attempts to solve the problem 
almost entirely on the strength of the pbysical 
descriptions in Columbus and Las Casas, and on 
the evidence of the early maps. The name which 
Las Casas says the island of the landfall bore in 
his day was ‘‘ Triango”; but Harrisse does not 
find this name in any earlier map than that 
which was published in the Cartas de Indias in 
1877, which could not have been mad@ earlier 
than 1541. An island with a name differencly 
spelled but resembling this appears on sundry 
other later maps, and on some of the same is 
another island called Guanahani, which Colum 
bus says was its name. One such instance is in 
the well-known Weimar map of 1527, where 
“*Triango” is a little island just east of ‘‘ Gua- 
nabani.” This helps settle the question in Har- 
risse’s opinion. Just this relative position, one to 
the other, is borne on modern maps by Acklin 
Island and the Plana cays. Columbus, with that 
confusion characteristic of him, tells us in one 
place that thisisland of his landfall was an ‘is 
leta” or an islet, and in another that it was a 
large island, ‘isla grande.” This suggests to 
Harrisse that Columbus was not referring to the 
same island in the two cases—as indeed it is diffi 
cult tosee how he could, but no one has ever be- 
fore supposed be could mean but one—and that 
accordingly Las Casas may have been right in 
naming the islet which he first saw ‘ Triango,” 
while the one on which be disembarked was 
Guanahani. The theory is certainly novel, and 
it does not commend itself sufficiently to Mr 
Harrisse even to relieve him of al] doubt in the 
matter: and next to his own theory, he would 
favor that of Captain Fox in selecting Samana. 
There has not been space for more than a hint 
of the reasons which have governed this new bi 


ographer in making so many 
long-established views 
career of C 


departures from 
regarding much in the 
If Mr. Harrisse bas shown 
that be can be untrammelled by the traditions of 
the story, he has also shown tbat he possesses the 
material 


lumbus 


for a more critical examimation of 
the subject than has ever been given to it be 
fore. The critical spirit readily skips into the 
sceptical; and a desire to unsettle is rot always 
the same as the power to rehabilitate 


MORE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 
Samoa, a Hundred 1 
fore 


Years Ago and 1 


Together with Notes on the Cults ar 


Customs of Twenty three other Islands in the 
Pacitic. By George Turner, LL.D, of the 
London Missionary Society. With a Preface 
by E. B. Tylor, FL.RS. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1ss4 
SAMOA is the native name of the Polynesian 
group more familtariy known to English speak 


Islands, They 
between the Lith and 15th parallels of south lati 


ing people as the Navigators 


tude, and trend from the 108th to the 173d meri 
dian of west longitude. The principal tslands of 
the group are Savaii, Upolu, and Tutuila. Tt 
tirst-named is the largest, being about 
miles in circumference, with its wes’ern extr 
ity touching the 173d meridian; the second, ly 


ing further to the southeast and separated from 


the first by ten milesof sea, ts about liftw a s 


long by ten to fifteen wide: and the third, forts 
miles more to the southeast, hasa circumference 
of about eighty miles Their highest | sare 
from 2,000 to 4,000 feet above the sea Thev 
are of volcanic origin, but their shores are su 

| rounded by fringing and barrier reefs of coral 


The aspect of the islands to an approaching: voy 
They stand clothed 
to sumunit 


ager isone of great beauty 


in verdure from shore Here and 


there a shining stream of water may be seen 
falling down the mountain side in beautiful cas 


The 


and spread out in fertile fields, dotted with na 


cades lower lands abound with vegetation 


tive villages and plantations. Along the coast, 


between the shore-line and the outer bar 
rier reef, which breaks the vi 


a broad belt « 


Inner?! 
Nence of the sea, is 
f smooth water, in which the pa 
constastly moving hither and 
It is to this feature that 
the group owes the name by which it is com 


tives are almost 


thitherin their canoes, 


monly known tothe rest of the world: for it was 
upon seeing the Samoans moving about so muct 


in their canoes that Bougainville, the French 
vovager who visited the islands in 1768, called 
them ‘* The Isles of the Navigators.” Bat it is 


said that the sea going propensity of the island 
ers is not so 
rarely go beyond the sightof land. 


strong as the name implies, as they 
The Dutch 
navigator, Roggeween, seems to have been the 
first to notice these islands in 1722. He was fol 
lowed by Bougainville in 1768, and La Perouse 
in 1787. Captain Cook heard of them in 1775 
from the Tongans, and in 171 they were visited 
by H. B. M In 1830 the agents 
of the London Missionary Society established a 
mission there, since which time there bas been a 
gradual though very slow development of inter 
course between the islands and the rest of the 
Their present population is about 35, 


ship Pandora, 


world 
(an) 
Mr. Turner's Samoan life began in 1840. He 
published in 1861 a work entitled ‘ Nineteen 
Years in Polynesia,’ in which he narrated his 
personal experiences and the history and results 
of missionary work there. His recently-pub 
lished volume, ‘Samoa,’ has a somewhat more 
scientific purpose, and is, in effect, an interest 
ing and valuable collection of notes and obser- 
vations relating to the archmology of Polynesia. 
It is the result of more than forty years of at 
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tentive study and careful accumulation of facts, 
and, in the judgment of an authority so well 
known as Mr. E. B. Tylor, is an important con- 
tribution to ethnological knowledge. Mr. Tur- 
ner’s opportunities for inquiry in this field of 
research must have been exceptionally favor- 
able during his long stay in Samoa; and his 
volume, of nearly 400 pages, gives abundant 
evidence of much industry in obtaining and re- 
cording a vast amount of material relating to 
the early history of the Polynesian islanders, 
their manoers, customs, social relations, lan- 
guage. traditions, myths, and superstitions, and 
the development of religious ideas. The early 
Samoans bad much to say upon the subjects of 
Cosmogonv and Man. The following are a few 
specimen notions : 


‘There was first of all Leai, nothing. Thence 
sprung Nanamu. fragrance. Then Etuefu, dust. 
Then lloa, perceivable. Then Maua, obtainable. 
Then Eleele, earth. Then Papatu, high rocks. 
Then Maataanoa, small stones. Then Maunga, 
mountains. Then Maunga married Malaeliua, 
or changeable meeting place, and had a daugh- 
ter called Fasiefu, piece of dust. She married 
Lave i fulufulu tolo, or down of the sugar cane 
flower, and to her were born three sons: Mua, 
first ; Uso, brother ; Talu, and their sister Suli- 
tonu, or true beir. And then follows a story as 
to Mua and Talu originating the names of two 
districts on the island of Upolu.” 

‘*Fire and water married, and from them 
sprung the earth, rocks, trees, and everything. 
The cuttlefish fought with the fire, and was 
beaten. The fire fought with the recks, and the 
rocks conquered. The large stones fought with 
the small ones; the small conquered. The small 
stones fought with the grass, and the grass con- 
quered. The grass fought with the trees; the 
grass was beaten and the trees conquered. The 
trees fought with the creepers, and the creepers 
conquered. The creepers rotted, swarmed with 
maggots, and from maggots they grew to be 
men.” 

‘*The soul of man is called his angianga, or 
that which goes and comes _[t is said to be the 
daughter of Taufanuu, or vapor of lands, which 
forms clouds; and as the dark, cloudy covering 
of night comes on, man feels sleepy, because his 
soul wishes to go and visit its mother.” 

* All the gods had a meeting at a public place 
on Upolu, to decide what was to be the end of 
the hfeof man. One god made a speech, and 
proposed that it should be like the extinction of 
the cocoanut-leaf torch, which, when it goes cut, 
can be shaken, blown, and blaze up again; so 
that man, after sickness and deatb, might rise 
again in all the vigor of youth. Another god, 
called the Supa, or paralysis, rose and proposed 
that the life of man should bs like the extinc- 
tion of the candle-nut torcb, which, when once 
out, cannot be blown in again, Then followed 
a number of speeches, some for the one proposal 
and some for the other. While the discussion 
was proceeding, a pouring rain came on and 
broke up the meeting. The gods ran to the 
houses for shelter, and as they were dispersing 
they called out, ‘Let the proposal of Paralysis 
be carried, and let man’s life go out like the can- 
dle-nut torch.’ And hence the proverb, ‘It is as 
Paralysis said.’ Man dies and dves not return.” 


In his chapter on “Government and Laws,” 
Mr. Turner shows that the Samoan system was 
and still is patriarchal and democratic, rather 
than monarchical. Ina village of three to five 
hundred people there may be from ten to twenty 
titled heads of families, and one of the higher 
rank called chiefs, The former are not heredi- 
tary titles, but the chiefs are a select class, 
whose pedigree is traced most carefully in the 
traditional genealogies to the ancient head of 
some particular clan. The chief of a village 
community is regarded as its political head and 
protector. It is interesting to observe that in 
the courtesies of common conversation it is usu- 
al for all to address each other as chiefs ; and 
this is carried to such an extent that chiefs seem 
to be as common in Samoa as colonels in Texas. 
The real Samoan chief, however, is not without 
well-defined marks and privileges of chieftain- 
ship. In public meetings he is addressed in 
terms translatable into earl, duke, prince, or 
king ; and instead of you, it is your Highness, 





your Grace, Lordship, or Majesty. When the 
ava-bowl goes round he drinks first, and the best 
of the turtle, joint, or anything choice is laid be- 
fore him. The chief and heads of families form 
the legislative body of the village and the com- 
mon court of appeal in all cases of difficulty ; 
and as far back as can be known, although with- 
out a written code, having no written language, 
they had well-understood laws for the preven- 
tion of theft, adultery, assault, and murder, to- 
gether with many other minor things, such as 
disrespectful language to a chief (calling hima 
pig, for instance), rude behavior to strangers, 
pulling down a feuce, or maliciously cutting a 
fruit tree. Many of the penalties for violation 
of law were severe, and death was the usual 
punishment for murder and adultery. Fines 
payable in food, sometimes providing a feast 
for the entire village, were not uncommon. 

Village communities acted independently in 
their own affairs, but united by common con- 
sent, in numbers of eight or ten, to form a dis- 
trict, of which one particular village was the 
capital; and one chief, head of that village, was 
superior to the others and known asking. When 
war was threatened, no single village acted 
alone: the whole district assembled and held 
council, These meetings were out of doors. 
Sometimes more than two thousand people ga- 
thered together. The speaker stood up when he 
addressed the assembly, laid over his shoulder 
his fly-flapper, or badge of office, held before 
him a staff six feet long, and leaned forward 
on it as he delivered his speech. The proceed- 
ings were conducted with dignity and much eti- 
quette and formality. 

The land in Samoa is owned alike by chiefs 
and heads of families. The land belonging to 
each family is well known, and the head ofa 
family has the right to dispose of it, though in 
common usage all parties interested are con- 
sulted in such matters. Members of a family 
who are dissatisfied may by agreement depose 
their head and give the title to another; and 
heads of families can also unite to take the title 
from their chief and give it to bis brother, un- 
cle, or some other relative. Notwithstanding 
the well-defined interest of families in the own- 
ership of land, there seems to be a decidedly 
communistic practice in the use of all sorts of 
property. Houses, canoes, tools, garments, aid 
money are used by all in common, or freely lent 
by one to another of the same tribe or clap. 
One may go and take up his abode in a friend’s 
house and stay as long as he likes without 
charge. A Samoan cannot bear to be called 
stingy or disobliging. The system is a serious 
obstacle in the way of individual or national pro- 
gress, since the thrifty are much too heavily 
taxed for the support of the idle, and the wise 
virgins are compelled to share their oil with the 
foolish, But there are no ‘poor laws.” The 
sick , the aged, the blind, the lame, and even the 
vagrant have always house and home, food, and 
as much raiment as necessary. They cannot be 
made to understand the meaning of the word 
poverty in its European sense. ‘‘ How is it?” 
they willask. ‘‘No food ? Has he no friends ? 
No house to livein? Wheredidhe grow? Are 
there no houses belonging to his friends? Have 
the people there no love for each otber ?” 

Other chapters contain interesting and enter- 
taining details concerning the domestic life of 
the islanders both past and present, their indus- 
tries, amusements, clothing, houses, canoes, etc. 
The Samoans are noted for making fine mats, 
which they prize highly. Some of these involve 
months and even years of labor; they are pre- 
served with great care, and frequently pass 
from generation to generation with a steadily 
increasing value. They also build good houses 
in their way; but the skill displayed in the con- 





struction of canoes is especially remarkable. 
These are from twenty-five to fifty feet long,and 
the larger can carry a hundred people. The 
boards or pieces of which they are made are 
from eighteen inches to five feet long, and are 
put together by sewing each close to its fellow. 
Each piece is dressed with a rim or ledge along 
its edges; holes are bored through the ledges and 
the pieces tightly joined and sewed with cin- 
net, and, by the helpof a little gum of the bread- 
fruit tree for pitch, made perfectly water-tight. 
The ledges and the sewing are on the inside, and 
on the outside all is smooth and neat and the 
joining is hardly visible. From stem to stern 
there is not a nail; everything is fastened with 
cinnet plaited from the fibre of the cocoanut 
busk. This is durable, and does not rot the 
wood as iron nails do. With care and one or 
two renewals of the sewing, a Samoan canoe 
lasts ten or twenty years. 

The final chapter of the book is especially 
valuable for the many notes it contains concern- 
ing twenty-three other islands of the Southwest- 
ern Pacific, some of them far remote from Samoa. 
Mr. Turner found occasion to visit many of 
these in his missionary voyages; concerning 
others he obtained information from natives. 
Among them are some which are rarely visited 
and consequently very little known to the rest 
of the world. Referring to these, Mr. Turner's 
notes touch upon a great variety of subjects, 
mainly the manners and customs of their in 
habitants. At Manibhiki, a small coral lagoon, 
remote from otber land (excepting one adjacent 
island like itself), and containing about 1,800 in 
habitants, it is said that the sixty-seventh king 
was reigning in 1850—a dynasty of respectable 
age for coral-islanders, allowing an average 
reign of only a few years. The writer of these 
lines was personally entertained there in 1860 
by the then reigning monarch, but without the 
means of learning, or the occasion to suspect, 
that his host was one of a line of rulers outnum- 
bering, by ten or more, all the kings and queens 
of England from Egbert, a. p. 827, to Her Gra- 
cious Majesty, the present reigning sovereign. 

At Funafuti some of the native pastors bad 
devised an ocean postal service between islands 
sixty miles apart by using petted frigate birds 
as carriers. A letter, dated on Friday, written 
on a page of foolscap, done up inside a light 
piece of reed, plugged with a bit of cloth and 
attached to the wing of the bird, was received 
at its destination the following Sunday. At the 
Loyalty Islands, a little to the east of New Cale- 
donia, the people are very warlike, and idola- 
try, cannibalism, and polygamy are flourishing 
vices. One chief bad forty wives. Native doc- 
tors are employed in sickness whose principal 
remedies are herbs and salt water. On the 
island of Uea they seem to have applied local 
treatment of a very vigorous sort in some in- 
stances, judging from the reported cure for 
headache, which was to slit the scaJp up and 
fold it over, and then to scrape the cranial bone 
with a fine-edged shell until reaching the outer 
membrane of the brain, allowing very little 
blood to escape. Sometimes the incised scalp 
was replaced; sometimes a thin piece of cocoa 
nut shell was used to cover the aperture. In 
cases of extreme difficulty a sharp-pointed club, 
made especially for the purpose, was used to 
strike the weak part on the crown of the head, 
causing instant death, The motto of the medi- 
cal profession at this island was ‘no cure, no 
pay.” The dead of this tribe were buried; and 
departed spirits were supposed to ‘‘ go west,” to 
a place called ‘‘Loeha.” A milder remedy for 
headache, in vogue at Manihiki, is to drink all 
the cocoa-nut juice you can and then stand on 
your head. 

A native pastor at New Guinea, where he has 
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been upwards of seven years, gives, in a late let- 
ter to Mr. Turner, some notes of information 
concerning the natives in the neighborhood of 
Port Moresby, among which are the following 
items: 


‘13. We made repeated search far inland 
among the villages said to be populated by peo 
ple who have tails hike the kangaroo, but we 
could not find any. The people there say that 
such stories are lies, and that none of their folk 
have tails like kangaroos. 

“14. Many of the people iniand, and also 
along the coast, eat buman flesh, and are diffi 
cult to deal with, but the Lord bas watched over 
us, and saved us from their teeth.” 


A Treatise on the Law of the Statute of Frauds 
and other hike Enactments in force in the 
United States of America and in the British 


Empire. By Henry Reed, of the Philadelphia : 
| practical guide for the legal profession, and 


8 vols. Vol. L 
1854. 


Bar. Philadelphia: Kay & 
Brotber. 
Fraudulent Conveyances and Creditors’ Bills. 
Witb a Discussion of Void and Voidable Acts. 


By Frederick S. Wait, of the New York Bar. 


Baker, Voorbis & Co, 1884, 
Mr. HENRY REED has undertaken a _ very 
laborious work. In his preface he says: ‘‘Of 
the case-law of the American and British 


courts the writer has sought to supply a thor- 
ough digest.” He ‘has thought his office to 
be neither that of a mere scribe, nor, on the 
other hand, that of a person speaking with au- 
thority; the nearest illustration, perbaps, is to 
suppose him one who is charging a jury of 
judges called to decide a question of law, or as 
junior counsel iostructing his senior,” giving the 
foundation of doctrine, and actual examples to 
make this clear, gathering the cases on each side 
and letting them speak for themselves; criti- 
cising them when they are oppesed to each other 
or to some governing principle, but offering his 
own opinion ‘‘ only when he can make his read 
ers’ task easier by so doing.” 

This is not, then, a book for law students, nor 
is it, like Blackburn's lucid and powerful little 
treatise, an attempt to present to the profession 
a condensed view of the principles of the 
subject, illustrated by a few selected cases, 
and these arranged in chronological order. 
The book is a great magazine of cases (not fol 
lowing the order of time),in which it is sought to 
make “the arrangement of the collated adjudica- 
tions such that the place in which a case is 
ranged sball form a point in the logical state- 
ment ofthe determining principle. . . . All 
that is left over of the actual decisions can be 
grouped as being so many applications of the 
generalrule.” Tbe author has a valuable chap- 
ter on the history of the Statute of Frauds, and 
he makes frequent and intelligent use of the 
Scotch law and the peculiar law of Louisiana 
and Canada. 
and yet well condensed, In this part of his work 
he bas had inmind the wants of thcse who have 
scant access to libraries. His collation of au- 
thorities upon certain points, arranged accord 
ing to States,as in a note to Sec. 427; bis grouping 
and discussion of cases in single jurisdictions, 
as in the case of New York, in Sec. 454; and bis 
summaries of the law, sometimes put at the end 
of the chapters, as in ch. vi., are among the 
things that will be found very useful to the 
practitioner. 

It is to be regretted that so careful and accom- 
plished a writer has, by the very nature of his 
undertaking. largely cut himself off from the 
office of sifting and passing judgment on the 
cases. A great number of the adjudications are 
poisoned, as careful students soon discover, by 
the vice of blindly following some old and de- 
monstrable error. But still these cases do stand 


in the books, and the practitioner who is search- | 





His statement of the cases is full | 


ing for an ‘‘authority,” and perhaps cares little 


| for the opinion of any text writer, will find great 


help from Mr. Reed’s diligent and careful work 
It seems to be an error, in chapter x., to speak 


| of “delivery”; the phrase of the statute is ‘ac 


tual receipt,” and the difference is important 
The old statutes of Elizabeth against fraudu 
lent conveyances have furnished the model in 
our States for legislation to enable creditors to 
reach equitable assets, or property fraudulently 
transferred or held under a secret trust for the 
debtor. So uniform is the local legislation, that 
it produces almost the same results as a Federal 
enactment upon the subject. 
upon fraugnlent conveyances is for this reason 
especially valuable: the decisions rendered in 


| any one State are, as a rule, authority in a sis 


ter State. Mr. Wait’s book is designed as a 
seems to be very complete in all the details of 
court procedure. The nature of the property 
and interests available to complainants, the 
creditor’s status, and questions of parties, plead- 
ing, and provisional relief are exhaustively dis- 
cussed. The evidence and defences in this class 
of litigation are considered at length, including 
a very important discussion of the law of notice, 
The author cites with hesitation and reluctance 
the New York cases, bolding that ‘* constructive 
notice” has no application to fraudulent aliena- 
tions, and presents with much vigor the opposite 
view of the question. The present time of finan 
cial misfortune seems to be opportune for the 
appearance of a book of this character, and we 
believe that the profession will find it highly 
serviceable. 





A Practical Treatise on Electric Lighting. By 
J. E. H. Gordon, Member of the Paris Cou 
gress of Electricians, IS81. D. Appleton & 
Co. 

The Electric Light: its History, Produgtion, and 
Applications. By Em Alglave and J. Boulard. 
Translated from the French by T. O’Conor 
Sloane, E.M., Pb.D. Edited, with Notes and 
Additions,by C. M. Lurgren, C.E. D. Apple 
ton & Co, 1884. 

Mr. Gorpon is already known in the rapidly in- 

creasing literature of electricity by his treatise 

on ‘ Electricity and Magnetism.’ The investiga- 
tor in physical science, with bis more or less as 
cetic and materialistic tendencies, could not 
help viewing Mr. Gordou’s large text, with lib 
eral spacing between the headings and full psge 
illustrations of the French type, as hardly an 
equivalent for the price of the book. 
were those who greeted tbe appearance of the 
book with enthusiasm. The new treatise of Mr. 

Gordon is also a veritable ‘dition de lurve. We 

bave again the fine paper, large print, spacious 

headings, and full-page illustrations, If we hed 
lost morey in some one of the many doubtful 


electric-light enterprises of the day,we should be 


tempted to be cynical,and say that the appear 
ance of the book was in keeping with the expen- 
sive outlay of certain offices where the fabulous 
profits of electrical enterprises are shown to the 
unlearned. We nevertheless regard this trea 
tise as the best that has appeared from the band 
of its author. In it the reader will find a de 
scription of the later instruments of Ayrton and 
Perry avd of Sir William Thomson for measur- 
ing strong electrical currents. The details of the 
manufacture 
dwelt upon more fully than in any other treatise. 
If one’s imagination is defective,it will be amply 
stimulated by the illustrations. Even a simple 
wire gauge has the honor of appearing in life- 
size—an honor which, we belheve, was never be 
fore granted it. Mr. Gordon enters some 


of incandescent lights are also» 


A general treatise | 





| skilful 


Still there 


He has invented such a machine 
and he gives some data in regard to its constru 

tion. Itis very large, and expresses his convic 
tion that for extended electric lighting the dyna 
mo macbine must be massive, just as the produc 


tric machines. 


tion of large horse-power requires large steam 
engines. It is well known that Wilham 
Thomson, in connection with Mr. Ferranti 


Sir 
has 
perfected a dynamo machine, which is of inter 
est since itis the fruit of Sir William Thomson's 
remarkable knowledge. Mr. Gordon says of this 
machine: ** The design is, however, essentially 
an electrician’s design as opposed to 
neer's design; electrically the machine is adn 
rable, mechanically | venture to think that it is 
impracticable.” 

Mr. Gordon also expresses bis views upon the 


an ena 


so-called storage of electricity. Thev coincide 
with the views of those who have most tt 
roughly examined this new development of the 


subject of electricity, and are as follows 


“The potential energy in a battery rapidly 
leaks out. Boilers do not leak atall Engines 
are comparatively cheap, and last indefinitely 
batteries are dear, and wear cut rapidly The 
only storage apparatus which is worthy of the 
name is a spare boiler fullof steam with a bank 
ed tire, and a spare epgine and dynamo kept 
warm, well oiled, and ready to start at am. 
ment’s notice,” 

Certain tables are appended to the treatis: 


giving the areas of circles advancing by tenths. 


and also the strength and weight of metals 

The second work on our list is an ¢ xeellent 
treatise upon the history and presert condition 
of the electric light. Although the autbors be 


gin with an account of the lamps of the ancients, 
thus following the precedent set in ‘ Knicker 

bocker’s History of New York, and although 
the book contains pecuharly French pictures of 
the lighting of the port of Havre and of a street 
in New York by electricity, and a view of the 
dramatic attitude of Franklin at the moment 
bis tinger feit the spark from his kite, sti 
illustrations help to tide one: 


i these 
ver the dry « hap 
ters on the absolute electrical units, Books of 
travel f the modern explorer 
receiving savage chiefs in the centre of Africa. 
and why should not the effect of the advent of 
the electric hight on the dazed 
Broadway handed down to 
full-page illustration / 


bave vignettes 


bumanityv of 
be posterity in a 
Notwithstanding these 
illustrations and the large print, the book con- 
tains a great deal of to the 
fine-print paragraphs 
and notes. The reader will find full informa 
tion upon Edison's electric light svstem and also 
upon those of other prominent inventors. The 
details of the many different forms cf lights an 
dynamo-electric 


information due 
intermingling of 


are also 


? 
machines ] 


very wel 
given. We learn in this treatice tbat to Mr. J. 
W. Starr, of Cincinnati, belongs the honor of be 
ing the inventor of the carbon filament lamp. 
[tis interesting to follow the history given by 
the of the incandescent 
through its varicus vicissitudes; 


editor carbon lamp 
and the more 
purely scientific reader will be gratified by the 
chapter on the conditions of 
lamp. 


ficiency of this 


Manual of the Mosses of North America 
Leo Lesquereux and Thomas P. James. 
Six Plates Liustrating the Genera. 
Cassino & Co, 1SS4, 


By 
With 
Boston: 
Post 8vo, pp. 447. 

THE botanical student or amateur, having mas 
tered the ferns which grow within bis reach, 
as is easily done, longs to undertake the 
mosses, Which are much more difficult —difficult 
by nature, inasmuch as nothing can be done 
without a fairly good microscope and consider 
able expertnuess in manipulation,and difficult also 
by scientific art, the moss botanists having re 


what minutely upon the subject of dynamo elec- | fined their genera unreasonably, and made much 
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of differences which are not distinctions. A con- 
tribution by the late Mr. Sullivant to the first 
edition of Gray’s ‘Manual,’ fully thirty-five 
years ago, made the attainment of an element- 
ary knowledge of our common mosses easy to 
the learner; the second edition gave further help 
to a more considerable knowledge. Afterward, 
when this libera]-hearted master in bryology 
proposed an independent volume to include all 
North American mosses, the subject was dropped 
from the ‘Manual.’ Mr, Sullivant died before 
he had completed his preparations for the work, 
which now devolved upon his associate, Lesque- 
reux. But he, overcharged with palw#obotany, 
called to his aid his equally venerable associate, 
and the two bryologists gave themselves most 
assiduously and disinterestedly to the task, until 
the sudden death of Mr. James, just when the in- 
vestigations were nearly completed,cast the whole 
editorial burden upon Mr. Lesquereux. With 
some timely assistance (which the preface grate- 
fully and gracefully acknowledges), the long-ex- 
pected work has at length been bronght out. A 
handsome volume it is, made somewhat more 
bulky than need be by the size of the type: and 
with it the study of mosses in this country will 
be vigorously renewed. There is reason to hope 
that the bryologist of the next generation may 
revert to the older idea of genera, and by re- 


ducing their number increase their weight and 
value. We judge that the present authors 
would have taken steps in this direction if they 


had followed their own judgment instead of de- | 
| ferring to their model, Schimper. 





The Orchids of New England: a Popular Mono- 
graph. By Henry Baldwin. 
Sons. 1884. Pp. 158, 8vo. 

Aw orchid-book for popular use was a happy 


thought, but the idea of discoursing of these | 
plants in the order of time of flowering seems | 


fitter for magazine articles than fora ‘‘mono- 
graph,” however popular. The author has as- 
siduously and lovingly studied the forty-seven 


New England orchids, especially those of Ver- | 


mount, in their native haunts, has brought to- 
gether a large store of intormation regarding 
them from Darwin and others, bas illustrated 
some of them with fairly good figures as to gen- 
eral appearance, and has prefixed to his popular 
dissertations a brief and clear botanical synopsis 
of the genera. If, in anotber edition, he can see 
bis way to throw outa deal of padding from 
cheap sources, will rely more upon himself, and 
will make and record his own observations upon 


the relations and particular adaptations of the | 
various orchid flowers to their insect visitors 


John Wiley & | 





(much of which still waits for investigation), he 
will greatly improve upon his first and praise- 
worthy attempt. 
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Science, 


Teachers of Mathematics, 
History, Belles-Lettres, German and 
French are invited to send for the 
Catalogue of HENRY HOLT & CO., 
29 fi est 23d PY ae New York. 


Thought-T 


-ansference, 
Apparitions, &c. 


I'he Society for Psychical Research 
Will be grateful for any good evidence bearing on such 
phenomena as thought-reading, clairvoyance, presentt- 
ments and dreams, noted at the time of occurrence and 
afterwards confirmed; unexplained disturbances in 
places supposed to be haunted; a »yparitions at the mo- 
ment of Re sath or otherwise; and of such other abnor- 
mal events as may seem to fall under somewhav the 
same categories. Communications to be addressed to 
the Hon. Sec. E. Gurney, 14 Dean’s Yard, London, 8S. W. 
England, or (up to the end of August) to Prot. W. F. 
Barrett, Reception Rooms, British Association. Mon- 
treal. The Society’s Proceedings (Parts L-V1.) can be 
obtained from Messrs. F. & J. B. Young & Co., Cooper 
Union, 4th Avenue, New York; Messrs. Colby & Rich, 9 
Montgomery Place, boston ; and Messrs. Dawson Bro 
thers, Montreal. 
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NEW EDITION. 

AGENTS WANTED for this work in different parts of 
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A thorough and complete revision has just been 
made, and many additions inserted, bringing the work 
up to date. Good chance for Agents. 

Correspondence from TEACHEKS and 
quested 

T. ELLWOOD ZELL, Publisher, 
47 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. 


Fohus Hopkins University, 


BALTIMORE, 


others re- 


Programmes of the work proposed in the Uni- 
versity and Collegiate courses for the next aca- 


demic year will be sent on application, 


TEW CATALOGUE OF BOOK S Ov 
History, Philosophy, Politics, Social Sciences 
Religions. Travels, etc., Old and New,in *nglish and 
Foreign Languages, will be sent on application, as 
well as separate catalogues on AMEKICANA and SCI- 
ENCES. Address 
LEON & BROTHER, Booksellers 
5th Avenue Hotel, Place 3, 


Corner 5th Ave. and 23d St., NY, City. 


THE LATEST ISSUE. 
‘4 bright, original, deeply interesting story.” 


JOHN THORN’S FOLKS. A 
Novel of Western Life. By Angeline Teal. Cloth, $1. 
Powerful inglot, admirable in description, crisp and 
bright In dialogue, vivid and natural in cnaracter paint. 
ing, ‘John Thorn’s Folks’ possesses all the elements of a 
deeply interesting story. The lives and loves of John 
Thorn ana his wife in the divorce-bearing State of Indi_ 
ana open a new vein of deep interest to the novel 
reader. The story is not too long for summer reading; 
its plot, though strong, never harrowing; its incidents 
are by turng thrilling, amusing, and interesting. so that 
the reader who opens tbe book will not be bored by 
any portion of its contents. It is above all original in 
its conception and presentation of a story of decidedly 
dramatic interest, that deals with the slipshod mar- 
riage custom of the day, and gives without preaching a 
moral tone toits dealing with the always interesting 
theme, divorce, which is a powerful factor in the dé- 
nouement of the story. Look it up at the bookstore,the 
news stand, or the library, and you will be at once en- 
tertained. 
*,* Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
LEE SHEPARD, 
Publishers, Boston. 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s New Book: 


Grammaire Francaise pour 
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ties encountered by American students in studying 
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Books on the Natural Method of teaching French, 
1 vol., cloth, 360 pages, $1.50. 
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Imported and American School and Text Books for the 

study of Foreign Languages mailed free to any address. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


37 West 23d St., New York. 


W ry eaten & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description, 
84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
gz Catalogues free on application. 
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THE AMAZON. An _  Art-Novel. 
From the Dutch of Carl Vosmaer. With Frontispiece 
by Alma Tadema, R.A. One vol., 
cloth, 75 cents. 

WILLIAM 8S. GOTTSBERGER, Publisher, 
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Text and School Books 


In Foreign Languages, used in Johns Hopkins and other 
Universities. French, German, and English books, new 
and second-hand, imported to order. Catalogues on 


paper, 40 cents: 


| application, stating subjects. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO.,, 
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Greely Arctic Expedition. 
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Nation, Box 7a, New York —- 
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wn hg cents. T. FLLWOOD ZELL, Publisher, iladel- 
phia. 
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Unmounted Photographs 
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sculpture, architecture,etc. Price. cabinet oo $1 50 
perdozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue. 5,000 
subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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